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X  HE  textbook  has  no  magnetrons,  no  gleaming  dials,  no 
pulsing  screen.  And  yet  it  is  a  radar  set:  turn  a  page  to  view 
tomorrow,  or  back  for  yesterday.  A  standard  chart,  an  accepted 
route,  an  acknowledged  course  to  skill  or  thought  or  under¬ 
standing — its  pages  outline  these. 

Pictures,  plates,  and  diagrams  reflect  the  landmarks.  The 
printed  echo  of  experience,  set  forth  in  careful  lines  that  run 
from  start  to  goal,  paced  for  proved  progress,  wise  in  perspec¬ 
tive,  pointed  ahead:  textbooks  are  the  radar  of  the  classroom. 
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Radars  may  be  good  or  bad,  in  tune  or  out  of  focus;  so, 
too,  with  textbooks.  When  is  a  textbook  good?  When  it  is 
dependable,  perceptive,  well  built.  Designed  by  science,  from 
cover  cloth  and  face  of  type  to  psychological  pattern  and  de¬ 
velopment,  it  lends  perspective,  gives  direction.  Indeed,  in  this 
respect,  the  text  exceeds  the  radar  set,  for  textbooks  see  beyond 
horizons,  and  this  no  radar  can  achieve. 

No  ship  must  have  its  radar,  nor  class  its  book.  Both  can 
forge  ahead  without  their  aids.  The  veteran  teacher,  or  mariner, 
needs  no  book  to  chart  a  familiar  course.  He  knows  each  unit, 
topic,  phase;  the  problems  and  the  answers.  Yet  he  is  one  who 
uses  most  the  aids  he  knows  are  proved. 
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The  inexperienced  will  take  a  chance;  the  veteran  knows 
full  well  there  is  no  short-cut  road  to  learning  that  is  not 
found  in  pages  now  in  print — if  one  but  finds  them. 

The  seaman  may  not  need  the  magic  eye  of  radar ;  but  having 
it,  he  learns  its  use  and  skills  himself  in  its  employment.  Just 
so  the  teacher,  once  assured  his  text  has  full  perspective,  ad¬ 
heres  to  it  and  builds  around  its  threads  the  briefest  course, 
the  safest  path  to  skill,  to  thought,  to  understanding. 
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WHAT  PRICE  LOYALTY?  •  A  comparison  of  thj, 
morale  or  attitude  of  employees  in  industry  and  commerce  andj 
of  employees  in  bank  and  financial  organizations  reveals  markeiii 
differences,  according  to  recent  survey  findings  of  Eugene  J.j 
Benge,  president,  Benge  Associates,  Chicago.  | 


Benge  reports  that  men  employees  of  banks  have  healthierj 
attitudes  than  women  toward  the  job,  the  boss,  and  the  firm.! 
I'he  reverse  is  true  in  industry,  where  women  have  a  higher 
morale  rating  than  men.  Benge  believes  this  is  due  to  the 
larger  range  of  opportunities  in  finance  for  men  and  to  the 
prestige  attached  to  their  connection  with  financial  institutions. 

“Industry  requires  seven  years  in  which  to  make  a  loyal  em-( 
ployee;  that  is,  after  the  initial  employment,  morale  drops  and' 
does  not  rise  until  about  the  seventh  year.  The  survey  reveals 
that  the  morale  of  bank  employees  starts  upward  between  the 
third  and  fourth  years.  During  the  first  year  of  new  employ¬ 
ment  the  individual  entertains  strong  hopes  of  attaining  promo¬ 
tions  or  salary  increases;  and  when  these  do  not  materialize  as 
expected  a  marked  change  takes  place  in  his  attitude  toward 
the  job,  the  boss,  and  the  company.”  ^ 

I  read  somewhere  that  the  average  length  of  employment  of! 
women  office  employees  is  four  years.  If  this  statement  is  cor 
rect,  Benge’s  report  that  industry  requires  seven  years  in  whicli 
to  make  a  loyal  employee  suggests  a  rather  startling  personnel 
problem  that  should  be  given  top  priority  by  management,  labor, 
and  educators.  ' 

Industrial  management  must  be  tremendously  handicapped 
with  this  vast  army  of  subloyal  office  employees  who  have  not 
reached  and  probably  never  will  reach  their  seventh  year  ot 
service — the  amount  of  time  needed  to  make  a  loyal  employee. ' 
according  to  this  survey.  | 

These  findings  are  an  indictment  of  management.  Think  f 
of  the  stupendous  financial  loss  to  a  business  concern  that  can¬ 
not  count  on  more  than  one  year  of  maximum  production  from 
satisfied  loyal  employees  until  five  or  six  additional  years  haw 
passed!  Surely  management  could  eliminate  this  costly  and) 
( Continued  on  page  501 )  . 
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most  unhappy  period  if  it  would  give  this  problem  the  same 
attention  it  gives  its  material  production  and  marketing  prob¬ 
lems.  Management  morale  must  be  high  in  order  to  engender 
high  morale  in  the  employees  on  the  lower  levels.  If  manage¬ 
ment  passes  the  buck  for  its  mistakes  to  subordinates,  if  execu¬ 
tives  ask  their  secretaries  to  lie  for  them,  if  management  is  un¬ 
appreciative  and  inconsiderate,  even  seven  years  may  not  be 
enough  to  develop  loyal  employees. 

These  findings  are  likewise  an  indictment  of  those  office 
employees  that  require  seven  years  of  conditioning  before  they 
develop  into  loyal  employees.  I  do  not  mean  to  decry  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  loyalty,  but  I  do  want  to  point  out  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  office  worker  that  true  loyalty  cannot  be  purchased 
solely  by  salary  increases.  If  the  company’s  product  is  good, 
the  employee  can  be  loyal  to  the  product  and  boost  its  sale  in 
every  way  possible.  If  the  employee’s  associates  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  staff  are  average  individuals,  the  employee  should  have  little 
difficulty  in  being  loyal  to  them,  as  he  would  wish  them  to  be 
to  him.  Employee  loyalty  is,  therefore,  not  dependent  wholly 
upon  management.  The  employees  themselves  must  con¬ 
tribute  generously  to  the  development  and  maintenance  of  their 
own  loyalty.  One  sure  way  to  make  this  contribution  is  to 
produce  at  maximum  capacity.  Few  efficient  workers  are  dis¬ 
loyal. 

These  findings  are  also  an  indictment  of  business  educators. 
They,  too,  have  a  major  responsibility  in  solving  this  problem. 
Every  business  student  should  be  given  a  practical  insight  into 
personnel  relationships  before  he  enters  business.  He  must  be 
shown  how  to  do  his  full  part  in  maintaining  the  initial  loyalty 
'  that  exists  during  his  first  year  of  employment  so  that  it  does 
not  drop  to  a  dangerously  low  level  during  the  next  four  or 
five  years  of  employment.  He  must  be  made  to  realize  that  the 
loyalty  that  springs  only  from  a  $2  a  week  increase  in  salary  is 
not  a  true  loyalty.  Convince  him  that  the  way  to  get  ahead 
in  business  is  not  marked  solely  by  financial  guide-posts. 

I  suggest  as  the  title  of  a  brief  course  in  business  loyalty, 
“The  Trials  and  Tribulations  of  the  First  Seven  Years.”  Dwell 
upon  the  magical  value  of  the  figure  seven.  Remind  your  stu¬ 
dents  that  “Jacob  served  seven  years  for  Rachel,  and  they 
seemed  unto  him  but  a  few  days  for  the  love  he  had  for  her.” 
Simply  substitute  for  “Rachel”  the  name  of  the  business  firm 
you  work  for  and  for  the  word  “love”  the  word  “loyalty.” 
“What  price  loyalty?”  It  has  no  price. 
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THINKOGRAM  •  “Unfortunately  some  educators  and 
many  public  officials  do  not  know  the  time  of  day.  They  are 
planning  to  return  to  a  past  that  is  gone  forever.” — Walter 
G.  O'Donnell. 
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TO  GOME 


A  PROBLEM  •  The 
one  subject  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  business  -  education 
offering  that  can,  and 
should,  contribute  most  to 
the  objectives  of  secondary 
education  is  “junior”  or 
“basic”  or  “general”  busi¬ 
ness  training. 

The  one  subject  in  the 
traditional ,  business-educa¬ 
tion  offering  that  is  being 
most  maltreated  —  con¬ 
densed,  distorted,  or 
dropped — is  this  same  gen¬ 
eral  business  training 
course. 

At  every  teachers*  con¬ 
vention,  the  same  problem 
comes  up:  how  can  we  get 
for  this  subject  the  atten¬ 
tion  it  really  merits? 

THE  CORE  •  Spokes¬ 
men  boil  down  the  problem 
to  this:  that  teachers 
trained  to  teach  skill  sub¬ 
jects  are  not  trained  to 
teach  a  “recitation”  sub¬ 
ject.  Besides,  they  prefer 
the  skill  classes — they’re 
more  fun,  more  obviously 
resultful. 

AN  ANSWER  •  So  the 
BBW  tackled  the  problem, 
and  found  an  answer — 
possibly  not  the  best,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  perfect;  but 
at  least  a  practical  answer. 

And  next  year,  starting 
in  September,  the  BBW 
will  unfold  the  whole  ex¬ 
citing  study  to  its  readers  1 

Watch  for  it — the  meth¬ 
od  and  materials  for  teach¬ 
ing  general  business  train¬ 
ing  to  everyonel 
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Those  Shocking  Crusaders 


Businesswomen  of  today  owe  much 
to  S.  S.  Packard,  who,  in  1868,  sue* 
cessfully  proved  to  businessmen  that 
girls  could  handle  office  work  effi* 
ciently  and  satisfactorily. 


“If  in  all  coming  time  1  shall  have  no  higher  desig¬ 
nation  than  ‘Schoolmaster,’  and  if  it  shall  be 
known  that  in  this  calling  1  have  nut  wholly 
failed,  my  highest  personal  ambition  will  he  met. 

It  is  of  this  title  I  am  most  proud.”  . 

— Silas  S.  Packard.  * 


MADELINE  S.  STRONY  j 

The  Packard  School  ^ 

and 

Consultant  for  the  Twentieth  Century-Fox  production, 
The  Shocking  Miss  Pilgrim 


T  HIS  article  is  dedicated.  Books  usually 
are  dedicated ;  articles  are  not — yet,  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  teacher  and  businesswoman,  I  wish  to 
dedicate  this  article  to  Silas  S.  Packard,  a  man 
who  did  so  much  toward  introducing  women 
to  business. 

We,  today,  are  so  accustomed  to  seeing  wo¬ 
men  in  offices  that  we  either  forget,  or  were 
never  aware  of,  the  difficulties  of  their  en¬ 
trance  into  the  business  world.  I  was  not  too 
well  versed  in  the  subject  until  I  started 
digging  for  material  for  Mr.  George  Seaton, 
the  writer  of  the  script  and  the  director  of  the 
Twentieth  Century-Fox  film,  The  Shocking 
Miss  Pilgrim.  Mr.  Seaton  said  he  wished  to 
create  “an  honest  and  authentic  background 
for  the  picture”  and  asked  my  help  in  supply¬ 
ing  him  with  this  background. 

As  I  began  to  read,  I  came  across  the  name 
of  Silas  S.  Packard  over  and  over  again.  The 
New  York  Tribune  of  May  17,  1897,  fea¬ 
tured  an  article  on  “Some  of  the  Good  Results 
of  Women  Taking  a  Hand  in  the  Battle  of 
Life”  and  had  this  to  say:  “  .  .  .  and  there  is 
no  man  in  New  York  to  whom  the  business 
women  owe  more  than  to  S.  S.  Packard.  .  .  . 
It  was  he  who  raised  the  standard  of  women’s 
work  in  commercial  affairs,  and  created  in  the 
public  mind  a  belief  in  woman’s  capabilities. 


He  it  was  who  made  it  possible  for  women  to  * 
compete  with  men  on  the  ground  of  genuine 
efficiency.” 

Fifty  Courageous  Women 

I’d  like  to  take  you  back  to  1868,  when  Mr. 
Packard  advertised  in  many  media  for  “Fifty  j 
Courageous  Women.”  The  gist  of  the  advcr-j| 
tisement  was  that  if  fifty  women  would  comejl 
to  his  school  he  w’ould  educate  them  free 
charge  provided  that  they  would  accept  posi*^ 
tions  in  offices  that  he  would  select.  After! 
(Considerable  time  had  elapsed,  thirty  womenl 
were  actually  trained  and  sent  into  the  fieldl 
of  business,  mostly  as  clerks.  The  advertis^ 
ment  was  used  again  and  again  for  several  ^  ' 
years. 

Girls  from  small  country  towns  who  had 
seen  the  notice  were  interested  in  coming  to 
New  York  for  adventure.  Despite  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Packard  was  interested  in  educating  . 
women  for  business,  he  was  not  anxious  to  L 
have  young  girls  come  to  New  York  unless  [ 
they  could  live  with  friends  or  relatives.  The 
following  letter  was  wTitten  to  one  such  girl 
who  asked  his  advice. 

Sarah  is  informed  that  it  is  possible  for  a  girl* 
of  eighteen,  with  good  natural  endowments  and 
plenty  of  perseverance,  to  find  remunerative  em-  I 
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;  ployment  in  New  York;  but,  unless  she  has  friends 
!  here  who  not  only  can  but  will  take  an  interest 
in  her  welfare,  we  would  advise  her  not  to  try  it. 

It  is  a  worthy  ambition  for  a  young  lady  to  de¬ 
sire  to  take  care  of  herself,  and  to  help  those  who 
have  claims  upon  her;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  a 
large  city  like  New  York  would  not  be  likely  to 
afford  her  the  opportunity.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
young  lady  who  has  not  tried  it  to  fully  compre¬ 
hend  the  difficulty  of  establishing  herself  among 
strangers  in  a  large  city.  In  the  first  place,  she 
will  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  get  respectable 
board  at  any  reasonable  price. 

There  is  a  great  objection  on  the  part  of  house¬ 
keepers  to  single  lady-boarders,  for  reasons  which 
I  we  have  no  space  here  to  discuss;  and  a  young 
‘  lady  who  has  no  natural  protector  is  subject  to 
I  UNTOLD  DANGERS  and  annoyances,  which  would  be 
1  impossible  in  a  community  where  she  is  known.  VVe 
have  had  much  to  do  in  getting  situations  for 
worthy  girls,  and  it  always  gives  us  a  genuine 
\  heartache  to  witness  the  difficulties  and  discourage¬ 
ments  through  which  their  paths  lie. 

'  Our  advice  to  all  young  ladies  is  to  stay  away 
'  FROM  LARGE  CITIES,  unless  their  surroundings  be 
such  as  to  save  them  from  the  temptations  and 
dangers  which  every  honest  man,  well  informed  in 
these  matters,  shudders  to  think  of. 

Don’t  think  this  going  into  business  was 
easy — it  most  certainly  was  not.  The  first 


women  to  be  given  any  public  recognition 
were  the  women  of  the  press.  “There  was  an 
unusual  gathering  at  Delmonico’s,  in  New' 
York  City,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the 
20th  of  March — unusual  at  least  in  one  par¬ 
ticular — women  w^ere  permitted  to  meet  their 
husbands,  brothers,  cousins,  and  lovers  on 
equal  footing  and  without  apology  at  a  public 
dinner;  to  sit  at  a  table  with  them;  to  engage 
in  the  pleasant  pastime  of  eating,  drinking,  and 
speaking,  and  better  than  all  to  pay  for  their 
dinner.  .  .  . 

The  women  of  this  period  who  were  in¬ 
terested  in  “The  Woman  Movement”  went 
from  house  to  house  trying  to  get  members 
of  their  sex  out  into  the  world.  One  of  the 
arguments  used  was  that  w^omen  would  be 
better  helpmeets  to  their  husband  if  they  could 
learn  to  support  themselves. 

Enter:  The  Typewriter 

The  coming  of  the  typewriter  gave  women 
their  great  opportunity  in  business,  even 
though  some  people  viewed  the  machine  W’ith 

Packard  Monthly,  March  20,  1869. 


ithia  Pilgrim  (Miss  Hetty  (.jrable)  really  shocked  when  she  ventured  into  the  business 
I.  From  a  scene  in  the  Twentieth  Century-Fox  production,  The  Shocking  Miss  Pilgrim. 


alarm;  some,  with  amazement;  still  others, 
with  question.  Businessmen  were  reluctant  to 
spend  $125  for  a  machine  when  presumably  a 
pen  could  do  the  same  job  for  a  penny.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  machine  had  many  mechanical 
defects.  No  one  had  been  trained  to  operate 
it;  no  one,  to  repair  it  when  it  got  out  of 
order. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  one  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  typewriter  was  that  businessme.i 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  start  their  letters 
with  “I  take  my  pen  in  hand.  .  .  ”  wondered 
whether  they  should  say,  with  the  use  of  the 
machine,  “I  take  my  typewriter  in  hand.  .  .  .  ’‘ 
It  was  believed  that  men’s  fingers  were  too 
clumsy  to  operate  the  keys;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  believed  that  women  would  not  be 
strong  enough.  When  Mr.  Sholes,  the  inven¬ 
tor  was  asked,  “Does  it  require  an  expert  or  a 
person  possessing  mechanical  skill  to  operate 
the  typewriter  successfully?”  Mr.  Sholes 
answered,  “Oh,  no,  not  in  the  least.  Some 
of  our  most  expert  operators  are  young  ladies 
whose  dainty  fingers  have  never  touched  any¬ 
thing  more  mechanical  than  a  pair  of  scissors. 
Anyone  with  ordinary  care  and  skill  can  use 
the  typewriter  with  ease.” 

Some  of  the  progressive  women  bought  their 
own  machines  and  established  themselves  as 
public  “typewriters,”  as  they  were  called  in 
those  days.  Some  of  their  first  customers 
were  writers  and  preachers.  A  number  of 
these  same  writers  bought  their  own  type¬ 
writers  and  were  among  the  strongest  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  machine.  Mr.  R.  W.  Mitchell,  a 
short-story  writer  of  that  period,  voiced  the 
opinion  of  other  writers  when  he  said : 

You  have  no  idea  how  much  a  printer  thinks  of 
a  fellow  who  sends  in  his  stuff  fresh  from  the  type¬ 
writer.  Ofttimes  he  thinks  more  of  a  fellow  who 
does  not,  but  it  is  a  different  kind  of  thinking, 
mingled  with  strong  words  and  a  wild  passion  be¬ 
neath  his  collar  button.  When  a  printer  sets  up 
“colored  mother”  for  “Colorado  Madura,”  I  think 
it  is  high  time  we  stood  by  him,  to  the  exclusion 
of  everyone  else  in  the  office. 

(It  was  a  common  practice  for  writers  to 
stand  with  the  printer  when  the  pen- written 
article  or  story  was  being  prepared  for  print 
as  much  of  the  writing  was  not  legible.) 

These  past  few  paragraphs  cover  a  consider¬ 
able  span  of  time,  but  it  was  at  least  ten 
years  before  the  typewriter  got  a  real  foothold 
in  the  office.  The  following  poem  shows  that 
many  persons  during  the  early  1880*s  were 


still  doubtful  as  to  the  work  the  machine 
could  do. 

Do  You  Run  It  With  Steam? 

Got  one?  You  don’t  say  so?  Which  did  you  get? 

The  kind  that  writes  with  one  alphabet? 

Own  it,  or  hire  it?  How  much  did  you  pay?  , 
Do  you  run  it  with  steam  or  hand  power,  say?  ( 
I’m  just  from  the  country  and  somewhat  green; 

Tell  me  about  your  writing  machine. 

Well,  listen,  my  boy;  and  hear  all  about  it; 

I  don’t  see  how  we  could  do  without  it; 

We’ve  owned  this  one  but  a  very  short  time; 

Just  see  the  effect,  we  write  in  rhyme; 

'Tis  the  cleverest  thittg  that  ever  was  seen,  ■ 
This  wonderful  typewriting  machine.  1^ 

I  sit  me  down  in  a  comfortable  chair, 
and  place  my  paper  so — up  there; 

Turn  this  cylinder — thus,  and  thus, 
and  go  on  writing  without  any  fuss 
With  worn-out  pens,  or  faded  ink: 

You’ve  seen  it  work;  now  what  do  you  think? 

No,  Daughter,  No!  ) 

While  opportunities  were  being  opened  to 
w'omen  through  the  coming  of  the  typewriter, 
there  were  still  a  number  of  stumbling  blocks. 
Parents  objected  to  their  daughters  going  into  I 
the  business  world  for  many  reasons — the  of-  | 
fices  were  not  clean,  the  men  were  accustomed 
to  using  profane  language,  there  was  a  lack 
of  sanitary  conditions,  and  there  was  the  ever 
present  spittoon,  the  thought  of  which  made  ' 
many  a  mother  shudder. 

Women  helped  to  change  these  conditions, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  men  appredated 
the  change.  • 

The  businesswomen  had  a  good  friend  in 
William  L.  Strong,  mayor  of  New  York  Cit)'. 
In  speaking  to  a  group  of  young  women  about 
to  enter  business  in  1 895,  he  said : 

...  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  young 
ladies  in  my  office  during  the  last  twelve  or  thirteen 
years;  and  this  is  just  the  result  produced  by  two 
splendid  young  women  who  have  been  in  my  em¬ 
ploy  during  that  time:  they  have  made  my  office 
better;  they  have  made  me  better;  and  there  is  not 
a  person  about  the  office  who  has  not  been  im¬ 
proved  by  the  presence  of  these  ladies.  .  .  . 

The  typewriter  had  a  friend  among  mem-  . 
bers  of  the  medical  profession.  Dr.  W.  R.  D.  J, 
Blackwood,  who  had  been  treating  many  per-  f 
sons  for  the  writer’s  cramp,  advised  his 
patients  to  take  up  the  study  of  typewriting, 
to  relieve  the  aching  muscles.  He  said : 

I  have  found  wonderful  results  to  follow  a  trsni- 
fer  of  the  work  from  one  set  of  muscles,  which  srt 
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“I’m  just  from  the  country  and  somewhat  green;  tell  me  about  your  writing  machine!” 

(  Typewriters  (machines)  were  almost  as  novel  as  typewriters  (persons)  when  Cynthia 

r  Pilgrim  (Miss  Betty  Grable)  had  to  stare  down  an  audience  outside  her  window.  Scene  from 

the  Twentieth  Century-Fox  production.  The  Shocking  Miss  Pilgrim. 


worn  out,  to  another  bundle  which  are  in  perfect 
order.  Try  machine  writing  in  all  cases  before 
d  they  get  as  far  as  paralysis;  try  it  in  your 
.  correspondence,  in  your  office  records  and  I  am 
'  sure  that  of  all  the  fixtures  you  possess  you  will 
feel  the  typewriter  to  be  indispensable  after  you 
master  its  working,  which  won’t  take  long.* 

It 

(Did  any  of  you  believe,  as  I  did,  that  the 
writer’s  cramp  was  just  an  expression  and  not 
Ip  ,  a  condition  you  would  take  to  the  doctor?) 

TO 

n-  These  Women — Bah! 

ct 

,0,  While  the  majority  of  businessmen  who 
iti-  had  women  employees  were  well  pleased  with 
!  them,  there  was  still  a  group  who  said: 

^  1  We  have  done  forever  employing  lady  stenog* 
L'-  i  raphers,  not  because  they  have  not  given  satisfac- 
tr-  !  tton,  but  simply  because  they  get  married  and  re- 
llJj  sign  at  just  the  time  they  are  becoming  useful  to 
us.  (Do  I  hear  some  of  you  say  that  some  com- 
panies  feel  that  way  today?)  This  has  been  the 
case  with  us  to  such  an  extent  that  we  have  become 

*W.  R.  D.  Blackwood,  “Mechanical  Writing  in 
i  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Writer’s  Cramp.” 
I  Medical  Register,  April  20,  1889. 


utterly  tired  of  the  “breaking-in”  process  we  have 
had  to  go  through  with  regularly  on  the  coming  of 
spring  when  it  is  supposed  “a  young  man’s  fancy 
lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love,”  with  the  result 
that  he  inevitably  captures  our  “typewriter” !  .  .  . 

Others  in  the  minority  group  were  saying 
(and  still  are  today) : 

I  have  utilized  stenographers  for  fifteen  years, 
and  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to  about  women  is 
this — take  them  by  and  large,  many  are  of  no  use, 
and  the  why  and  wherefore  is  very  simple  and 
plain.  It  is  because,  first,  they  expect  to  get  mar¬ 
ried  and  regard  their  work  as  mere  means  to  that 
end;  and  second,  they  insist  upon  being  regarded 
as  ivomcn  rather  than  as  employees. 

How  Many  Fingers? 

The  teachers  of  typewriting  today  don’t  be¬ 
gin  to  have  the  problems  that  those  of  1888 
had.  At  that  time  there  was  still  very  little 
instruction — it  was  thought  that  students  just 
sat  before  the  machine  and  typed  with  as  many 
or  as  few  fingers  as  the  student  desired.  Some 
used  just  the  index  fingers;  others  used  the 
first  two  fingers  of  each  hand;  while  still 
others  said  that  the  four  fingers  of  each  hand 
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could  be  used.  We  teachers  today  have  our 
problems,  yes;  but  at  least  we  are  agreed  that 
we  use  all  our  fingers  and  one  thumb. 

I  remember  a  number  of  years  ago  a  group 
of  typewriting  teachers  discussing  the  type¬ 
writing  speeds  obtained  many  years  ago  and 
remarking  that  they  could  not  understand  how 
the  operators  could  have  obtained  a  speed  of 
close  to  100  words  a  minute  when  the  instruc¬ 
tion  was  practically  nil.  I  found  the  answer 
to  that  in  my  readings  and  was  very  glad  be¬ 
cause  I  had  wondered  about  that  question,  too. » 

The  first  typewriting  contest  was  held  in 
Toronto  on  August  13,  1888,  and  the  cham¬ 
pion  was  Miss  May  E.  Orr,  with  a  record  of 
99  2/5  words  a  minute.-  But  wait,  she  wrote 
the  same  thing  over  and  over  again — this  is  a 
SOXG  TO  FILL  THEE  WITH  DELIGHT.  You  will 
notice  very  few  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  used. 

I  saw  the  copy;  it  was  filled  with  strikeovers 
and  evidence  of  poor  touch,  and  it  looked, 
from  the  length  of  the  copy,  as  though  Miss 
Orr  had  typed  for  only  one  minute.  I  believe 
this  assumption  is  correct  because  her  record 
was  later  broken  by  Mr.  Frank  McGurrin, 
who  definitely  wrote  for  only  one  minute  and 
likewise  wrote  a  sentence  over  and  over  again. 

While  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the 
teaching  of  technical  skills  in  the  nineteenth 
century  and  today,  the  talks  by  teachers  to 
students  on  personality  traits  and  English  and 
spelling  were  much  the  same.  That  is,  the 
thoughts  were  the  same,  but  the  wording  is 
so  choice  that  I  quote,  for  you  to  read,  some 
of  the  expressions.  In  1888 — fifty-nine  years 
ago — teachers ,  were  already  asking  business¬ 
men  to  come  to  their  classes  to  tell  the  students 
what  the  business  world  expected  of  them.  In 
one  such  talk,  given  by  Mr.  J.  F.  McClain, 
you  might  think  he  was  speaking  today  instead 
of  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  for  he  said : 

.  .  .  There  is  very  little  demand  for  stenog¬ 
raphers  and  typewriter  operators  merely;  but,  there 
is  a  very  large  and  ever  increasing  demand  for 
voung  men  and  young  women  with  good  business 
heads  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  stenog¬ 
raphy  and  typewriting.  It  is,  of  course,  under¬ 
stood  that  ability  to  spell  and  punctuate  correctly  is 
indispensable. 

.  .  .  The  most  common  complaint  against  stenog¬ 
raphers  is  that  they  are  mere  machines;  ...  he 
transcribes  what  he  has  heard,  or  what  he  thinks 
he  has  heard,  regardless  of  the  sense,  and  when 
censured  for  writing  nonsense,  he  will  say:  “Well, 

I  didn’t  think  that  was  right,  but  that’s  what  you 
said.*' 
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An  article  that  appeared  in  many  magazines, 
and  was  much  quoted  by  teachers,  was  written 
by  Mr.  Packard  in  1888.  The  article  is  long, 
but  I  quote  from  a  few  sections.  | 

.  .  .  To  be  an  acceptable  amanuensis  you  must 
(1)  be  an  expert  writer  of  shorthand;  (2)  an  ex¬ 
pert  operator  on  the  typewriter;  (3)  a  fair  pen¬ 
man;  (4)  a  good  English  scholar;  and  (5)  a  good 
girl.  Perhaps  you  think  the  last  requirement  the 
easiest,  and  so  it  is — to  a  good  girl.  But  to  be  a 
good  girl  in  the  sense  I  mean  is  something  more  , 
than  being  good-natured,  obliging,  truth-loving,  or  I 
even  faithful.  All  these  you  must  be,  but  beyond  ^ 
them  you  must  be  a  person  whose  presence  as  well  | 
as  whose  work  is  desirable.  In  homely  phrase,  you 
must  be  just  that  kind  of  a  girl  whom  people  like 
to  “have  around.” 

There  is  no  objection  to  your  being  pretty — if 
you  can’t  help  it;  but  if  you  should  happen  to  be 
pretty,  don’t  presume  on  your  good  looks,  nor  . 
imagine  that  they  will,  in  any  way,  atone  for  your  1 
shortcomings.  A  sweet  smile  from  a  bright  face 
delights  any  man  of  sense;  but,  if  there  is  nothing 
behind  it,  it  does  not  go  far.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  She  has  only  to  be  helpful,  and  to  be  help¬ 
ful  is  not  to  be  unpleasantly  aggressive,  nor  to  be 
overanxious  and  fidgety.  Least  of  all  is  it  to  be  j 
pervading  and  effusive — to  “stand  around”  like  a  ( 
super-serviceable  clown  in  the  circus,  seeming  to 
do  everything,  while  really  doing  nothing.  Repose 
is  the  quality  best  fitted  to  the  girl  amanuensis,  or 
to  the  girl-anything ;  repose  of  manner  that  so  well 
befits  softness  of  speech  and  quietness  and  efficiency 
of  action. 

The  young  lady  who  speaks  in  a  high  key  and 
with  a  loud  voice,  who  slams  doors  after  her,  and 
advertises  her  coming  and  going  by  the  ringing  of 
bells  or  the  blowing  of  whistles,  might  pass  for  a  ( 
weak  imitation  of  a  locomotive,  but  she  would  not 
impress  one  as  being  a  good  office  companion  or  an 
effective  worker.  The  best  work  is  that  which  is 
done  with  the  dearest  understanding  and  least 
fuss.  ... 

.  .  .  Every  girl  who  does  her  full  duty  makes  it 
easier  for  every  other  girl  who  wishes  to  do  hers. 
The  prejudice  that  exists  against  employing  girls 
in  confidential  and  remunerative  positions  can  be 
removed  only  by  the  girls  themselves.  Whatever 
prejudice  there  may  be  against  girls  as  office 
workers  is  mainly  their  own  fault.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Never,  if  you  can  avoid  it,  work  for  un¬ 
reasonable  people;  but  whether  your  employer  be 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  whether  your  wages  be  . 
large  or  small,  always  do  your  best.  For  after  all,  \ 
you  are  your  own  employer,  and  the  one  above  all  I 
others  whom  you  must  satisfy;  and  you  can  never 
satisfy  yourself  with  anything  short  of  the 
best.  ...  * 

I  am  indeed  very  happy  to  have  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  sending  material  to  Twentieth 

*  The  Girl  A manuensis,  S.  S.  Packard,  1888. 
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Century- Fox  for  The  Shocking  Miss  Pilgrim, 
because  my  readings  made  me  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  very  great  man — Mr.  Silas  S. 
Packard.  Whether  women  would  have  been 
as  advanced  in  business  today  without  his  help 
we  shall  never  know;  but,  judging  from  the 
recognition  given  to  him  by  the  leaders  of  his 
day  and  by  his  writings,  we  know  that  he 
steadfastly  promoted  women’s  place  in  business. 


I  fear  it  will  take  more  than  twenty-five  years  for 
men  to  be  just  toward  w’omen  .  .  .  but  I  do  believe 
that  even  some  of  these  girls  may  live  long  enough 
to  see  the  time  when  the  question  of  “higher”  or 
“lower”  education  will  not  be  a  question  of  sex,  but 
of  mental  capacity — when  the  right  of  an  individual 
to  do  anything  which  ought  to  be  done  will  be  de¬ 
cided  wholly  by  his  or  her  ability  to  do  it;  and 
when  the  adequate  pay  for  service  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  quality  of  the  service,  and  not  by  the 
sex  or  condition  of  the  person  who  renders  iC 


As  I  Started  with  a  quotation  of  Mr.  *  Printed  in  the  Thirty-fifth  Commencement  Ex- 
Packard’s,  so  I  end  with  one:  ercises  Program,  1893. 


Government  Materials  to  Aid 


Small  Business 

•  Prepared  and  Reported  by  the 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

W  ITH  veterans  and  enterprising  graduates 
undertaking  in  record  numbers  to  establish  their 
own  businesses,  thousands  are  turning  to  their 
business  teachers  for  practical  guidance  and  re¬ 
liable  assistance. 

Knowing  of  this  need,  and  knowing,  too,  that 
few  business  teachers  can  be  familiar  with  the 
operation  of  more  than  a  few  kinds  of  businesses, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  has 
published  over  forty  inexpensive  monographs  to 
provide  guides  for  operating  specific  shops  and 
businesses. 

Central  authority  for  information  of  this  na¬ 
ture  is  the  Department’s  Office  of  Small  Busi¬ 
ness,  headed  by  an  experienced  businessman,  Wil- 
ford  White. 

“Over  90  per  cent  of  American  enterprise  is 
in  the  hands  of  ‘small  business,’”  says  Mr. 
White,  “and  these  owners  employ  over  half  the 
workers  of  the  country.”^ 

It  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  today’s  and  tomor¬ 
row’s  small  businessmen  that  his  Office  has  pre¬ 
pared  scores  of  advisory  pamphlets.  Each  pam¬ 
phlet  deals  with  such  subjects  as  location,  capital 
investment,  organization,  management,  operating 
costs  and  record  keeping,  getting  business,  financ¬ 
ing,  buying,  display,  pricing,  credits,  collections, 
employee  relations,  and  so  forth,  for  specific  en¬ 
terprises. 

In  an  address  before  the  February  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Business  Teacher- 
Training  Institutions. 


Obtainable  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments  (Washington  25,  D.  C.),  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  pamphlets.  In  ordering,  identify  them  as 
“Small  Business  Series”  and  the  number. 


No. 

No. 

16.  Metal  working  . 

$.35 

17.  Shoe  repair  ... 

$.35 

.35 

21  Grocery’  . 

.55 

22.  Service  station  . 

,35 

24.  Auto  repair - 

.35 

25.  Beauty  shop  . . . 

.30 

26.  Real  estate  and 

27.  Painting  and 

insurance  . 

.30 

decorating . 

.25 

28.  Electric  appli- 

29.  Retail  bakery  . . 

.35 

ances,  radio  . . 

.35 

31.  Hardware . 

.35 

32.  Apparel  store  . . 

.40 

33.  Dry  cleaning  . . 

.35 

34.  Retail  shoe  .... 

.35 

35.  Variety  store  .. 

.45 

36.  Heat,  plumbing. 

.30 

37.  Laundry  . 

.40 

39.  Restaurant  - 

.45 

41.  Bkkg.  service  . . 

.15 

42.  Bookstore . 

.10 

43.  Weekly  paper  . . 

.15 

44.  Stationery  . 

.10 

45.  Farm  supply  . . . 

.15 

46.  Mail-order  - 

.25 

47.  Woodworking  . 

.15 

48.  Confectionary  . . 

.15 

49.  Brick  and  tile  . . 

.15 

51.  Wallpaper  - 

.15 

52.  Trucking  . 

.20 

53.  Gift  shop . 

.15 

54.  Sporting  goods  . 

.15 

55.  Jewelry  . 

.15 

56.  Printing  . 

.15 

57.  Music  store  .... 

.20 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  list  and  others  in 
preparation  for  the  series,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  issued  scores  of  publications, 
ranging  from  bibliographies  of  source  materials 
to  reviews  of  pertinent  legislation.  Pamphlet 
11595,  “Department  of  Commerce  Publications 
of  Interest  to  Small  Business,”  obtainable  free 
from  the  Office  of  Small  Business,  is  a  gold  mine 
of  guidance  information. 

This  information  is  of  particular  Interest  to 
business  teachers  because  each  pamphlet  Is  a 
source  of  aid  for  classes  in  business  organization, 
business  management,  retailing,  and  general  busi¬ 
ness;  and,  moreover,  each  pamphlet  would  serve 
admirably  as  the  core  of  a  home-room  guidance 
program. 
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Fundamentals  of 
Transcription,  V 

J.  ^ HE  LEARNING  cycle,  as  a  guide  to 
teaching,  has  earned  a  recognized  place  in 
business-education  classrooms.  A  full  cycle 
consists  of  training,  of  measurement,  and  of 
remedial  instruction.  Whole  series  of  such 
cycles  lead  to  a  spiraling  development  of  the 
student’s  ability. 

Such  a  cycle  is  not  only  practicable  in  teach¬ 
ing  transcription  but  also  is  of  special  value 
because  it  permits  an  orderly  and  successful 
sequence  of  training,  of  testing,  and  of  correct¬ 
ing  the  student  as  he  evolves  his  transcription 
skill,  and  because  it  gives  time  for  attention 
to  every  detail  in  its  place.  The  transcription 
cycle,  moreover,  provides  a  full  stage  for  the 
employment  of  the  best  teaching  principles: 

1.  Proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 

2.  Teach  more,  test  less. 


JOHN  L.  ROWE 

Associate  Professor  of  Educatica  ^ 

Boston  University  I 


I 

3.  Provide  for  effective  and  desirable  motivation 
practices. 

4.  Establish  recognizable  goals,  purposes,  and 
objectives  for  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

5.  Avoid  distractions;  keep  learning  conditions  as 
ideal  as  possible. 

6.  Provide  adequately  for  testing  and  remedial 

teaching.  I 

A  transcription  cycle  that  provides  a  proper  i 
proportion  of  time  to  the  training,  testing,  and 
remedial  work  is  the  six-week  cycle  of  activi- 1 
ties.  In  this  period,  the  first  four  weeks  are  I 
devoted  to  the  training;  the  fifth  week  is  d^  | 
voted  to  the  testing;  and  the  last  week,  to  | 
remedial  work.  * 

In  the  preceding  articles  of  this  series  the 
first  five  principles  just  enumerated  were  r^ 
viewed ;  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  sixth  principle  and  fit  its  application 
into  the  fifth  and  sixth  weeks  of  the  cycle.  1 


Principle  VI:  Provide  Adequately  for  Testing 
and  Remedial  Teaching 


T  HE  testing  program  takes  place  in  the 
fifth  week  of  the  learning  cycle  and  measures 
the  student  only  on  those  pointers  and  objec¬ 
tives  that  have  already  been  taught. 

The  Timing  Element.  All  transcription 
during  the  testing  week,  as  well  as  most  tran¬ 
scription  during  the  training  period,  should  be 
clocked.  This  is  essential.  Speed  is  an  im¬ 
portant  element  in  producing  mailable  letters, 
for  it  goes  without  saying  that 
a  stenographer  must  produce 
quantity  as  well  as  quality. 

The  rate  of  accomplish¬ 
ment,  however,  should  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  number  of 
letters  completed  within  a 
stated  length  of  time,  not  in 
terms  of  words  a  minute. 

“Words  a  minute”  is  mislead¬ 
ing  because  there  are  so  many 
attendant  skills,  parts  of  the 
transcription  process,  that  it 


does  not  take  into  consideration.  Students  | 
should  be  required  to  make  carbons,  to  address » 
envelopes,  to  proofread  everything  typed,  to  | 
make  corrections  (and  on  the  carbons,  too!) 
just  as  is  the  office  worker;  and  the  time  that  ( 
these  total  operations  require  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  our  rate-of-accomplishment  figure. 

Every  letter  that  a  student  transcribes 
should  be  proofread  in  the  machine — after  all, 
a  correctible  letter  is  still  an  unmailable  letter 
— and  the  time  that  this  atten¬ 
tion  takes  is  part  of  his  pro¬ 
duction  time.  Proofreading  is 
a  major  skill  in  transcription, 
and  failure  to  perform  this 
function  precludes  mailability;  | 
the  very  least  we  can  teadi . 
our  students  is  that  they  must  ' 
accept  responsibility  for  the 
correctness  of  their  work. 

If  such  demands  are  made 
upon  the  student,  his  word-a-  j 
minute  rate  will  be  very  low 


Concerning  the  fifth  end 
sixth  weeks  of  the  cycle 
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The  Transcription  Error  and  Profile  of  Progress  Chart  ii  the  key  to  successful  teaching  of 
transcription.  The  record,  maintained  through  the  four<week  training  period  and  one-week 
testing  period  of  each  six-week  cycle,  becomes  the  index  to  remdial  work  in  the  sixth  week. 


when  compared  to  his  straight-copy  typing 
speed,  probably  will  not  range  above  12  to  15 
words  a  minute  even  during  the  final  stages 
of  the  course.  In  view  of  this,  it  would  seem 
far  more  meaningful  to  speak  of  transcrip¬ 
tion  output  in  terms  of  the  number  of  letters 
completed  per  hour  or  per  class  period.  True, 
there  are  some  difficulties  involved  in  a  state¬ 
ment  of  measurement  of  this  type,  difficulties 
in  standardization  of  letter  length,  and  so  on ; 
nevertheless  this  vocational  terminology  has 
far  more  real  meaning  to  the  student.  It 
smacks  of  offices,  of  business,  of  reality. 

The  Quantity  Element.  To  insure  that  stu¬ 
dents  work  at  a  maximum  capacity  during  the 
entire  testing  period,  give  the  class  enough  dic¬ 
tation  to  keep  even  the  best  student,  the  fastest 
,  transcriber,  busy  for  the  whole  period.  There 
should  always  be  more  to  do.  As  the  timing 
interval  nears  its  end,  a  student  will  hesitate 
I  to  transcribe  a  medium  or  a  long  letter  if  he 


feels  he  may  not  be  able  to  complete  it;  ac¬ 
cordingly,  a  number  of  very  short  letters  ought 
to  be  included  (some  containing  as  few  as  25 
or  30  words)  for  the  student  to  attempt  near 
the  end  of  the  period. 

The  very  short  letters,  if  mailable,  should 
count  as  “bonus  credit,”  and  not  be  included 
in  the  count  of  completed  letters  on  which  the 
students’  rates  are  measured. 

All  students  begin  and  stop  at  the  teacher’s 
signal,  of  course.  A  student  will  speak  of  his 
rate  of  production  as,  “I  produced  three 
medium-sized  letters,  including  carbons  and 
envelopes,  and  one  bonus  letter  in  30  minutes.” 

Mailability.  Mailability  is  a  flexible  and 
relative  term,  and  its  interpretation  depends 
on  the  meaning  usually  given  it  in  the  school 
or  in  business  houses  of  the  community.  Every 
teacher  of  transcription  has  his  own  pet 
standard  of  mailability,  and  the  following  is 
offered  as  another  interpretation : 
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1.  A  letter  is  mailable  if  the  teacher  is  willing  tt 
affix  his  signature  to  the  transcript  as  being  his 
own  personal  work. 

This  would  probably  be  a  higher  standard 
than  that  required  in  business — and  this  is  as 
it  should  be;  schools  should  set  the  pace  and 
raise  the  standards,  not  just  meet  them! 

2.  The  letter  should  be  reasonably  well  centered 
and  neat  in  appearance. 

3.  The  transcript  is  mailable  if  the  message  is 
clear  and  satisfies  the  dictator. 

The  transcript  need  not  be  a  verbatim  report 
the  dictator;  indeed,  sometimes  editing  is 
necessary. 

4.  The  letter  must  be  completed  within  a  desig¬ 
nated  interval  of  time. 

5.  No  credit  is  given  unless  the  carbon  copy  meets 
the  same  standard  as  that  for  the  original. 

A  carbon  copy  ought  to  be  required  of  every 
transcript  submitted  during  the  entire  six-week 
cycle.  Almost  without  exception  secretaries 
and  stenographers  are  required  to  make  car¬ 
bons  and  envelopes  for  each  letter  completed. 
Many  times  those  carbon  copies  are  routed 
among  executives  of  a  firm,  and  so  they  should 
be  as  letter-perfect  as  the  original  letter. 

(irading.  (trading  is  a  simple  matter  for 
the  teacher  of  transcription.  This  waiter  em¬ 
ploys  the  method  of  relative  standing  to  deter¬ 
mine  a  marking-period  grade,  a  system  justi¬ 
fied  because  in  business  all  w’orkers  are  evalu¬ 
ated  and  rated  in  relation  to  their  associates. 

Briefly,  the  relative-standing  plan  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  the  total  number  of  mailable  letters  sub¬ 
mitted  during  each  six-week  cycle  determines 
each  student’s  relative  standing.  Those  who 
earn  the  highest  scores  will  receive  the  highest 
grades,  and  those  w’ho  receive  the  lowest  scores 
will  receive  the  lowest  grades.  Such  is  “rela¬ 
tive  standing.” 

Remedial  Teaching.  After  testing,  if  it  is 
good  testing,  a  real  need  for  remedial  work 
alw’ays  arises.  The  need  may  be  in  spelling; 
it  may  be  in  punctuation;  it  may  be  in,  say, 
the  use  of  the  apostrophe;  it  may  be  typing;  it 
may  be  a  review  of  a  particular  part  of  short¬ 
hand  theory ;  or  it  may  be  in  procedure.  What 
ever  the  need,  it  will  be  revealed  by  the 
transcription  error  chart,  and  the  sum  of  the 
needs  determines  the  nature  of  the  remedial 
instruction  given  in  the  last,  the  sixth,  week 
of  the  transcription  cycle. 

It  is  in  the  remedial  phase  of  teaching  tran¬ 
scription  that  we  make  or  break  a  student’s 
skill.  Too  often  we  do  not  know  how  to 


help  him,  or  we  are  too  busy  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  class  to  find  time  to  diagnose  the 
particular  problem  of  each  individual  student. 
Yet  every  teacher  knows  that  the  needs  are 
individual,  that  rarely  is  a  single  need  perti¬ 
nent  to  the  entire  class.  ( 

It  is  here  that  the  Transcription  Error  and 
Profile  of  Progress  Chart  reaches  its  full 
value.  For  four  weeks  of  training  and  one 
week  of  testing,  the  teacher  and  student  have 
been  meticulously  keeping  a  record  of  his 
errors  and  needs  in  transcription ;  at  last,  in  i 
the  sixth  week  of  the  cycle,  that  record  serves  I 
as  the  basis  for  new  teaching  and  reteaching,  j 

The  scores  entered  for  the  testing  period 
will  reveal  the  needs  for  the  whole  class,  for 
groups  of  students,  and  for  each  individual. 

Use  of  Loaded  Letters.  Loaded  letters  pre¬ 
sent  many  advantages  as  a  remedial  teaching  * 
device.  (A  “loaded”  letter  is  one  that  contains 
many  applications  of  a  transcription  rule;  as, 
for  example,  half  a  dozen  different  comma 
usages.)  In  view  of  needs  revealed  by  an 
analysis  of  the  transcription  error  charts,  the 
instructor  will  find  it  easy  to  load  letters  of  | 
his  own  construction,  and  he  can  thus  quickly 
and  intelligently  meet  many  remedial  needs. 
Such  letters,  used  as  dictation  material,  pro¬ 
vide  a  means  for  giving  remedial  instruction 
at  the  same  time  that  the  transcription  prac¬ 
tice  is  continued  daily. 

Co-operation.  When  basic  English  difficul¬ 
ties  are  revealed  in  the  transcription  testing  I 
week  and  stubbornly  refuse  to  yield  to  im-  j 
mediate  remedial  teaching,  the  transcription 
teacher  would  be  wise  to  turn  to  the  school’s 
English  department  for  a  co-operative  attack 
on  the  problem.  You  may  be  sure  that  the 
English  instructors  are  just  as  anxious  to  j 
ferret  out  the  weakness  of  our  students  as  we 
are,  and  few  instances  will  be  found  where  ' 
the  English  teachers  hesitate  to  devote  as  much 
attention  to  the  focal  weakness  as  we  do  in 
our  own  transcription  classes. 

Conclusion.  The  transcription  teacher  who 
sets  up  the  six-week-cycle  plan  for  teaching 
and  bases  his  program  on  the  use  of  the  Tran¬ 
scription  Error  and  Profile  of  Progress  Chart 
will  find  that  he  has  set  the  background  for 
fullest  use  of  the  best  principles  of  teaching 
transcription.  The  extent  to  which  he — rather, 
you  and  I — apply  those  principles  in  that  back¬ 
ground  determines  the  success  of  our  course. 
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indivitlual  differences  in  advanced  typing  classes  can  be  overcome  by  individualizing  student  objectives. 
The  author  tells  in  this  article  how  to  set  such  individual  standards  for  improvement  in  production  work. 


Handicap-Hurdles 
M  for  Production 
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*  HE  DEVELOPMENT  of  speed  and 
skill  in  production  work  in  advanced  typing 
classes  can  be  greatly  stimulated  by  use  of 
the  “Hurdle”  method:  setting  individual  goals 
in  each  kind  of  work  for  each  student.  Where 
abilities  vary  widely,  as  they  do  in  advanced 
typing  classes,  such  an  adjustment  of  standards 
to  individual  abilities  is  virtually  a  tuust  for 
good  teaching. 

Only  by  such  individual  adjustments  can 
every  student  be  forced  to  exert  himself  to  his 
best  work,  to  strive  for  his  greatest  improve¬ 
ment.  If  standards  and  goals  are  set  for  a 
class  average,  neither  the  slow  nor  the  fast  stu¬ 
dent  is  challenged  or  rewarded.  The  fast 
typist  is  not  stimulated  to  greater  effort  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  he  can  earn  a  top  grade  with¬ 
out  half  trying;  and  the  slow  typist  becomes 
discouraged  because  he  knows  he  cannot  meet 
even  average  requirements,  no  matter  how 
desperately  he  tries.  So,  individualizing  goals, 
tailored  in  steps  of  progress  that  lead  to  a 
minimum  skill  required  for  passing  the  course, 
is  the  only  solution.^ 
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Early  in  the  course  the  students  were  given 
duplicated  pages  that  outlined  the  handicap- 
hurdle  procedure. 

“Hurdles,”  it  was  explained,  are  the  course 
requirements;  they  cover  all  the  requirements 
for  the  advanced  course.  As  listed  on  the 
forms  given  the  students,  the  hurdles  are 
merely  exact  statements  of  our  standards,  with 
suggestions  and  space  allotted  on  the  form  it- 

‘In  the  February  B.E.W.,  Mrs.  Humphrey  re¬ 
viewed  the  general  theory  and  procedure  of 
setting  individualized  “handicaps”  and  “hurdles.” 
In  the  March  issue,  she  illustrated  their  use  in 
improving  timed  writings. 


self  for  scoring  “points.”  Student  grades  are 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  total  points 

earned. 

“Handicaps”  are  the  individual  adjustment 
to  the  required  “hurdles.”  Our  standards  for 
the  end  of  the  term,  for  example,  require  a  stu¬ 
dent  to  be  able  to  type  a  letter  of  so  many 
words  in  so  many  minutes.  In  developing  a 
student’s  skill  to  the  required  level,  an  interim 
pace  of  allowances  of  errors,  of  extra  minutes, 
and  of  extra  points  will  encourage  the  slow 
typist  and  will  bring  him  to  the  vocational 
skill ;  meanwhile,  the  expert  typist  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  a  narrower  margin  of  errors  and  of 
points.  Thus,  the  individual  difference  in 
skill  is  equated ;  and  all  students  must  e.xercise 
every  effort  to  earn  points. 

The  actual  standards  (hurdles)  and  the  ad¬ 
justments  (handicaps)  were  evolved  over  a 
period  of  experimental  semesters;  so,  the  ones 
presented  in  the  accompanying  panels  (page 
512)  are  ones  that  really  work,  and  work  well. 

Letters  and  Related  Skills 

Hurdles  6  through  12  are  specific  require¬ 
ments  for  letter  typing  and  such  related  skills 
as  making  carbon  copies,  addressing  envelopes, 
making  insertions  in  form  letters,  and  so  on. 

Hurdle  6,  which  sets  a  definite  time  limit 
for  typing  letters,  was  devised  because  of  a 
need  for  letter  typing  under  pressure — the 
way  it  is  done  in  an  office.  The  student  must 
type  a  short,  a  medium,  and  a  long  letter  (thus 
checking  his  skill  at  placing  properly  each  size 
of  letter)  within  18  minutes  in  the  first  term 
and  within  16  minutes  in  the  second. 

Early  in  the  course  the  students  were  taught 
an  arbitrary  placement  plan,  but  they  were 
also  taught  to  snap- judge  the  length  of  their 
letters  and  to  place  their  letters  on  the  basis 
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j  HURDLES  FOR  PRODUCTION  WORK* 

j  LETTERS  AND  RELATED  SKILLS 

I  6.  Set  up  a  short,  a  medium,  aod  a 
I  long  letter  in  mailable  form  in 

. minutes,  making  a  carbon 

copy  and  an  envelope  for  each. 

Score:  25  points  plus  5  for  each 
i  minute  saved.  Letters  must  total 
I  400-425  words  .  1  2 

7.  Type  a  letter  containing  errors  in 
typing  form,  grammar,  and  con¬ 
text,  making  all  corrections  to  ren¬ 
der  the  letter  mailable.  Score:  25 

plus  5  for  repeating .  1  2 

8.  Demonstrate  knowledge  of  letter 
.  forms  by  typing  three  letters  in 

styles  indicated  by  teacher.  Score: 

25  plus  5  for  repeating  .  1  2 

19.  Type . 240- word  letters  in  30 

minutes,  personalizing  the  address 
i  and  salutation.  Score:  25  plus  5 
I  for  each  letter  over .  1  2 

10.  Take  a  letter  dictated  directly  to 
the  typewriter  and  type  it  in  mail- 
able  form.  Score:  25  plus  5  for 
repeating  .  1  2 

11.  Fill  in  the  address  and  salutation 
I  for . form  letters  in . min¬ 

utes.  Score:  25  plus  5  for  repeat¬ 
ing  .  1  2 

12.  Address . envelopes  in . 

I  minutes,  using  either  back-  or 

chain-feeding.  Score:  25  plus  1 
for  each  envelope  over  .  1  2 

CUTTING  STENCILS 

13.  Cut . good  Stencils  and  run 

them  on  the  duplicator.  Score: 
points  for  first  attempt — good,  12; 
fair,  10;  poor,  0;  points  for  sec¬ 
ond  attempt  —  good,  8;  fair,  5; 
poor,  0 .  1  2 

114.  Cut  a  good  stencil  of  single¬ 

spaced,  straight-copy  material  in 

. minutes.  Score:  25  plus  5 

for  each  minute  cut  .  1  2 


*  flurdles  1-5,  concerning  standards  on 
timed-writing  work,  appeared  in  the  March 
B.E.W.,  page  395. 


of  judgment  rather  than  on  the  exact  figures 
of  the  plan. 

A  letter-setup  test  was  given  each  week  of 
the  term.  For  the  student  who  met  and 
passed  the  hurdle  early  in  the  course,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  earning  extra  points  by  trimming 
down  time  was  the  incentive  for  interest  in  ' 
later  tests.  The  copy  used  was  duplicated  ma¬ 
terial  that  gave  no  word  count  and  that  varied 
in  length  from  test  to  test.  With  each  thre^ 
some  of  letters  containing  between  400  and 
425  words,  and  with  the  time  limit  set  at  18 
or  16  minutes,  the  letter-typing  rate  figured  l 
about  25  words  a  minute  for  the  first  term  and  - 
about  30  for  the  second.  Students  were  per-  I 
mitted.to  use  any  acceptable  letter  style. 

The  letters  used  for  meeting  Hurdle  7  were 
also  duplicated  but  gave  the  material  in  in¬ 
correct  form  and  with  numerous  errors.  Each 
trial  for  the  hurdle  .used  but  one  letter,  which 
the  class  retyped.  Some  of  the  points  included 
were:  inconsistent  letter  and  punctuation 
style;  incorrectly  placed  attention  or  subject 
line ;  spacing  errors ;  incorrectly  expressed  and 
inaccurate  figures ;  subtle  grammatical  and 
spelling  errors;  wrong  salutation  with  an  at¬ 
tention  line ;  an  omitted  title ;  and  so  on.  To 
meet  Hurdle  7,  all  errors  had  to  be  found  and 
corrected. 

For  Hurdle  8,  very  short  letters  were  used 
so  that  the  student  could  quickly  indicate  his 
knowledge  of  various  letter  styles. 

Hurdle  9  required  the  students  to  type  form  , 
letters.  Standards:  first  semester,  four  letters  i 
of  240  words  in  30  minutes;  second  semester,  i 
five  letters  of  240  words  in  30  minutes.  This 
rate  included  personalizing  the  salutation. 

Hurdle  10  required  the  production  of  a 
mailable  letter  from  dictation  directly  to  the 
typewriter — without  retyping.  We  found  this 
hurdle  gave  real  opportunity  for  students  to 
demonstrate  superior  secretarial  possibilities. 

The  standard  we  used  for  Hurdle  11 — fill¬ 
ing  in  form  letters — was  purely  arbitrary;  but 
it  served  to  make  the  students  conscious  of 
waste  motions  and  to  give  them  practice  in  j 
quick  alignment.  The  form  letters  can  be  | 
duplicated  and  handed  to  the  students,  along  | 
with  a  duplicated  mailing  list. 

Hurdle  12  sets  standards  for  addressing  I 
envelopes  by  either  the  back-  or  the  chain-feed-  | 
ing  method.  Our  first-semester  students  were  I 
required  to  address  thirteen  envelopes  in  5  / 
minutes,  and  the  standard  for  the  second  ' 
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semester  was  raised  to  addressing  sixteen  enve¬ 
lopes  in  5  minutes. 

Cutting  Stencils 

Because  of  the  expense  involved,  our  sten- 
cilizing  hurdles  were  fewer  and  simpler  than 
the  other  hurdles.  Students  were  required  to 
cut  three  stencils  for  Hurdle  13.  Hurdle  14, 
which  was  included  in  order  to  give  students 
practice  in  remaining  calm  in  the  face  of  a 
dead  line,  gave  them  just  20  minutes  for 
cutting  a  good  stencil.  This  hurdle  was  ad¬ 
ministered  only  during  the  second  term  by  tim¬ 
ing  the  stencils  cut  for  Hurdle  1 3. 

Tabulation 

Our  hurdles  for  tabulation  placed  consider¬ 
able  emphasis  on  planning  problems.  Unless 
a  student’s  training  has  been  superior,  he  is  in- 
.  dined  to  forget  his  training  and  proceed  on 
'  faith  in  his  own  guessing  ability  when  he  is 
faced  with  a  tabulation  problem  for  the  first 
time  outside  the  class.  He  must  be  drilled  on 
tabulation  procedures  in  different  situations 
until  he  realizes  that  one  basic  method,  with 
slight  adjustments,  will  work  for  all  problems. 

Standards.  The  students  were  expected  to 
plan  three  4-  and  5-column  tabulations  within 
8  minutes  in  the  first  term  and  within  6  min¬ 
utes  of  the  second  term.  They  were  expected 
to  type  the  three  tabulations  in  25  minutes  in 
the  first  semester  and  in  20  minutes  in  the 
\  second.  Because  each  tabulation  that  we  used 
!  contained  twelve  vertical  lines,  the  words-a- 
minute  rate  works  out  to  be  about  7  for  the 
I  I  first  semester  and  9  for  the  second. 

The  tabulation  tests  were  administered  by 
I  first  timing  the  calculations.  If  a  student 
:  finished  before  the  time  limit,  the  exact  time 
i  I  was  marked  on  his  paper;  and  he  kept  the 
)  I  paper  until  the  timed  test  for  typing  could 
[  be  given.  Students  who  did  not  finish  the 
calculation  within  the  Hurdle  15  time  limit 
t  could  complete  their  plans  and  still  meet  the 
f  typing  part  of  the  test. 

1  Hurdle  17  was  stressed  during  the  second 
c  term,  to  emphasize  the  need  for  observing  and 
I  applying  points  of  good  tabulation  arrange¬ 
ment.  One  unarranged  tabulation  was  ad- 
I  ministered  without  any  directions  other  than 
!•  that  the  students  were  to  arrange  the  ma- 
t  terial  in  “an  acceptable  form.” 

5  The  purpose  of  Hurdle  18,  of  course,  was  to 
d  emphasize  the  importance  of  checking  figures. 


TABULATION 

15.  Plan  three  4-  and  5-column  tabu¬ 
lation  problems  in . minutes, 

presenting  plan  in  form  easily  in¬ 
terpreted.  Score:  25  plus  5  for 

each  minute  cut  .  1  2 

16.  Type  the  three  problems  above  in 
. minutes.  Score:  25  plus  3 

for  each  minute  cut .  1  2 

17.  Pass  a  test  requiring  judgment  in 
arranging  tabulation  problems  in¬ 
cluding  selection  of  headings  and 
arrangement  plan.  Score:  25  plus 

5  for  repeating .  1  2 

18.  Type  a  series  of  three  invoices, 

checking  extensions  and  correcting 
errors.  Score:  25  plus  5  for  re¬ 
peating  .  1  2 

LEGAL  WORK,  MANUSCRIPTS 

19.  Type  a  2-page  manuscript  from  a 

rough  draft  in  acceptable  form 
within . minutes.  Score:  25 

plus  5  for  repeating  .  1  2 

20.  Type  a  legal  document  in  accep¬ 
table  form  within . minutes. 

Score:  25  plus  5  for  repeating....  1  2 

21.  Type  a  4-page  manuscript  includ¬ 
ing  outline,  table  of  contents,  and 
footnotes  in  correct  form  within 
. minutes.  Score:  25  plus  5 

for  repeating  .  1  2 


Legal  and  Manuscript  Hurdles 

We  used  a  standard  of  20  words  a  minute 
for  the  production  of  manuscripts  and  of  those 
legal  forms  that  are  essentially  straight  manu¬ 
script  typing.  When  administering  the  tests, 
we  first  calculated  the  number  of  words,  di¬ 
vided  the  number  by  20  (the  desired  mini¬ 
mum  rate),  and  so  arrived  at  the  length  of 
time  the  class  was  permitted  to  type  on  the 
hurdle  test.  Although  the  20  word-a-minute 
standard  is  a  minimum,  the  requirement  seems 
fair,  as  the  copy  had  to  be  perfectly  accurate. 
The  extra-point  bonuses  were  earned  by  com¬ 
pleting  another  test  of  the  same  type  within 
the  same  time  limit. 

Tests  and  Assignments 

Two  additional  hurdles  (not  shown  in  the 
panels)  were  designed  to  provide  convenient 
places  for  recording  test  results  and  indicating 
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the  regularity  and  quality  of  work  on  assign¬ 
ments. 

Hurdle  22  provided  a  record  form  for  list¬ 
ing  comparative  achievement  on  our  periodic 
tests.  Similarly,  Hurdle  23  was  a  log  of  the 
work  that  the  student  submitted  week  by  week 
as  project  assignments. 

Term  Grades 

Grades  for  the  term  were  based  entirely  on 
points  earned  on  hurdles.  A  letter  grade  was 
assigned  for  the  points  earned  on  each  hurdle. 
For  every  hurdle  adequately  tested  but  not 
met,  an  F  was  given.  Any  hurdle  not  ade¬ 
quately  tested  was  omitted  in  figuring  aver¬ 
ages.  The  average  of  the  letter  grades  on  all 
hurdles  within  a  given  group  was  then  re¬ 
corded  in  the  classbook. 

Thus,  in  the  classbook,  six  separate  grades 
on  the  hurdles  were  recorded — one  each  for 
straight-copy  work,  letters,  stencils,  tabulation, 
legal  and  manuscript  work  and  one  for  tests 
and  assignments.  A  seventh  grade  based  on 
the  rank  in  the  class  on  the  total  number  of 
hurdles  met  was  also  recorded.  By  this  plan, 
the  ability  to  do  actual  production  typing 
counted  four-sevenths  of  the  final  grade. 

Summary 

The  handicap-hurdle  plan  presented  in  this 
series  of  three  articles  provides  a  sound  psycho¬ 
logical  basis  for  the  development  of  voca¬ 
tional  skill  in  advanced  typewriting. 

First,  in  setting  individual  handicaps  for 
improvement  on  5  and  10-minute  writings,  it 
provides  the  student  with  purely  individual 
goals  in  which  he  is  competing  with  his  owm 
previous  record  without  the  constant  compari¬ 
son  with  the  rest  of  the  class. 

Second,  it  sets  standards  for  the  entire 
class  that  can  be  used  as  achievement  goals 
and  on  which  the  student  is  ranked  according 
to  achievement  as  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  class. 

Third,  it  sets  standards  of  achievement  for 
production  work  by  requiring  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  what  should  be  considered  adequate  per¬ 
formance  for  the  average  typist  without  giving 
credit  for  any  work  that  would  not  be  accept¬ 
able  vocationally. 

Fourth,  it  provides  an  adequate  basis  for 
grades  by  a  heavy  weighting  of  skill  on  pro¬ 
duction  work. 


I  Like  Teaching 

ELSIE  LUCILLE  LEFFINGWELL 

Kent  (Ohio)  State  University  ^ 

X  ’M  GLAD  I’m  a  school  teacher! 

Yes,  1  realize  that  remark  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  current  trend.  I’ve  read  many  ar¬ 
ticles  about  the  present  and  pending  teacher 
shortage.  Harold  Bowers,  supervisor  of  teacher  i 
education  and  certification  for  Ohio,  reports  v 
that  the  number  of  students  now  preparing  | 
to  teach  will  not  supply  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  demand.^  Lewis  Williams,  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  education  at  the  University  i 
of  Illinois,  believes  that  five  to  ten  years  are 
likely  to  elapse  before  the  supply  of  properly 
prepared  teachers  for  the  elementary  and  high 
schools  equals  the  demands.^  Too  few  stu¬ 
dents  preparing  for  teaching;  too  many 
teachers  deciding  to  work  in  industry — that  is 
the  present  outlook. 

Some  of  the  best  teachers  1  know  in  niy 
field,  secretarial  science,  are  now  w'orking  in  ■ 
offices.  I’ve  spent  some  of  my  vacation  months 
working  in  offices  in  Pittsburgh.  I’ve  reveled 
in  the  five  o’clock  quitting  time — no  papers  to 
mark,  no  committee  meetings  to  attend,  no 
minutes  to  write  up.  Yet  each  year,  when 
September  comes  around,  I  find  myself  look-  i 
ing  forward  to  the  opening  of  school.  I 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this — reasons 
why  I  return  to  school  each  fall  glad  that  I’m  j 
a  teacher. 

You  have  a  feeling  of  freedom  in  the  class¬ 
room.  You  are  free  to  plan  your  w’ork  and  to  ' 
take  the  responsibility  for  its  success.  You  are 
free  to  do  some  real  thinking.  You  can  ana¬ 
lyze  your  problems;  decide  just  what  type  of 
material  the  class  needs  now  to  achieve  the  I 
maximum  progress  in  the  minimum  time;  or¬ 
ganize  new  material ;  revise  last  year’s  plans; 
compare  the  progress  your  students  are  making 
now  with  the  progress  of  your  previous  classes,  i 

You  have  a  feeling  of  accomplishment  as  j 


’  Harold  Bowers,  “Teacher  Shortage  Continues  in 
Ohio,”  School  and  Society,  August  31,  1946,  page 
141. 

*  Lewis  Williams,  “A  Shortage  of  Teachers  Pre¬ 
dicted  for  the  Next  Five  to  Ten  Years,”  School  and 
Society,  January  26,  1946,  page  60. 
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'  your  students  progress.  You  watch  them 
I  grow,  not  only  in  the  particular  skill  that  you 
I  are  teaching,  but  also  in  poise,  in  ability  to  get 
'  along  with  others,  in  the  ease  with  which  they 
‘  express  themselves.  Students  and  teacher  work 
\  together;  and  the  work  is  really  important,  as 
it  will  help  the  student  become  a  good  citizen, 
a  self-supporting  member  of  society.  You 
don’t  have  that  same  feeling  about  your  work 
in  an  ofhee.  There  your  efficiency  merely 
'  helps  Company  X  earn  a  little  more  money 
j  each  month. 

^  You  have  lasting  friendships.  Many  stu- 
I  dents  keep  in  touch  with  their  former  teachers. 
Y'ou  meet  them  on  the  street,  or  they  write 
to  tell  you  all  about  their  new  job  and  how 
nice  their  boss  is.  ITiey  ask  for  help,  too — not 
just  for  help  in  lesson  preparation,  but  for 
'  help  and  advice  about  many  things.  Students 
talk  to  their  teachers  about  everything  from 
atomic  power  to  their  boy  friends.  You  can 
feel  you  are  doing  your  bit  toward  holding 
young  people  steady  in  these  troubled  times. 

You  get  a  lift  from  working  with  young 
people — people  young  enough  to  feel  that  life 
is  fun ;  people  who  bubble  over  with  laughter 
at  the  slightest  pretext.  They  gather  in  small 
groups,  and  you,  passing  by,  can  hear  a  high 
'  pitched,  “Did  you  know.  ...”  and  the  reply 
'  equally  fervent,  “No!”  These  teen-aged  stu- 
I  dents  are  having  a  good  time  living.  Students 
I  don’t  divide  their  work  and  recreation  time  as 
I  sharply  as  do  adults.  Young  folks  have  fun 
>  ,  in  school,  and  lots  of  this  fun  is  shared  by  the 
I  I  teacher. 

I  KN'ovv  there  are  many  jokes  about  and 
^  criticisms  of  school  teachers.  Charlie  McCar- 
^  :  thy  and  Haby  Snooks  complain  loudly  of  the 
■  ^  dullness  of  the  classroom.  Yet  classroom  work 
^  '  need  not  be  dull  or  boring  for  either  the  stu- 
^  dent  or  the  teacher.  Once  you  have  your 
work,  your  desk,  and  your  files  well  organized  ; 

>'  once  you  realize  that  routine  is  often  the  secret 
i  of  easier  work,  that  it  is  easier  to  use  seat- 
^  !  ing  charts,  to  have  some  system  to  the  wav 
^  j  you  collect  and  return  papers,  to  plan  the  use 
of  the  blackboard  and  of  the  bulletin  board ; 
»  then  you  are  free  to  start  teaching — and  often 
you  start  learning,  too.  Right  now  the  colleges 
j.  and  universities  are  crowded  to  the  doors  with 
ij  returning  G.  l.’s  who  are  not  bored  by  educa- 
\  tion,  but  who  recognize  its  importance  and 

who  are  willing  to  work  for  it.  Teaching  is 
D 


Merrill  Hall,  at  Kent  State  University,  houses 
the  classrooms  of  the  Department  of  Secretarial 
Science. 


stimulating,  exciting.  Teaching  demands  the 
best  you  have  to  offer. 

In  the  current  magazines  and  in  the  movies 
the  schoolteacher  is  usually  pictured  as  a 
rather  unkempt  person  with  a  worried  air. 
These  criticisms  are  sometimes  justifiable,  but 
they  are  quite  understandable,  too.  In  the 
fall,  at  the  first  teachers’  meeting,  the  princi¬ 
pal  is  apt  to  announce,  “Teachers  should  not 
leave  their  classrooms  at  any  time”  ;  so  the  high 
school  teacher  may  not  have  a  chance  even  to  . 
powder  a  shining  nose.  The  office  worker  has 
no  such  regulations.  She  merely  says. 
“Answer  my  phone  for  a  few  minutes,  please,” 
and  goes  off  to  freshen  up,  have  a  smoke,  or 
just  relax  for  a  few  minutes. 

Then  there’s  the  teacher’s  worried  look. 
Thinking  is  hard  work,  isn’t  it?  Now  try  to 
outthink  thirty  students.  Try  to  be  just  a  little 
better  versed  than  they  on  any  topic  that  may 
legitimately  come  up  in  an  office-practice 
course,  for  example.  Of  course,  teachers  have 
a  slightly  worried  look;  it’s  the  result  of  the 
little  grey  cells  rubbing  together. 

But  even  though  my  nose  may  shine  at 
times,  and  I  may  have  a  slightly  worried  air, 

1  have  fun  teaching.  I’ve  thought  it  all  over. 
Don’t  feel  sorry  for  me.  I’m  pleased  with  my 
lot  as  a  schoolteacher. 
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Advanced  Work  I 

I 

1 

in  Shorthand 

i 

! 

CHARLES  E.  ZOUBEK  ! 


Mr.  Zoubek  has  ideas,  successful  ideas,  about  hi^h-speed  shorthand  classes 


T  HE  days  of  war  are  gone — and,  with 
them,  the  necessity  for  businessmen  to  hire 
sight  unseen  any  person  who  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  could  call  himself  a  “stenog¬ 
rapher.”  No  more  will  the  businessman  have 
to  take  the  first  person  \/ho  comes  along — he 
will  once  again  be  able  to  choose  the  most 
competent  and  best  trained  applicants. 

Soon  there  will  be  little  or  no  market  for 
office  workers  who  possess  a  bare  minimum  of 
skill,  office  workers  who  in  recent  years 
could  get  jobs  at  good  salaries  even  before  their 
training  was  completed.  Experienced  and 
competent  help  will  be  available  to  fill  those 
jobs.  A  direct  result  of  this  situation  may  be 
that  students  will  remain  in  school  longer  and 
thus  provide  us  with  an  opportunity  to  train 
them  more  efficiently — an  opportunity  that  was 
missing  because  of  the  demand  during  the  war 
for  office  workers  of  any  (or  even  no)  caliber. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  can  do  is  to  de* 
velop  our  students’  skill  beyond  the  speeds 
with  which  we  have  been  satisfied  in  the  past 
— to  140  or  even  160  words  a  minute,  or  to  a 
point  where  we  will  turn  them  out  superior 
stenographers  or  secretaries,  capable  of  taking 
not  only  the  business  dictation  of  the  fastest 
dictator  but  also  the  minutes  of  directors’ 
meetings,  conferences,  conventions,  and  so  on. 

To  accomplish  these  speeds,  you  may  find  it 
necessary  to  organize  a  new  course,  perhaps 
entitled  “An  Introduction  to  Reporting”;  but 
the  effort  necessary  to  organize  these  classes 
will  be  repaid  by  the  better  job  opportunities 
that  will  open  up  to  your  students. 

How  would  such  a  course  be  organized, 
and  what  procedures  would  be  followed  in 
teaching  it?  Here  arc  some  suggestions  based 
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on  the  author’s  experience  in  teaching  such  | 
courses  during  the  past  ten  years.  i 

Place  of  the  C ourse  in  the  Curriculum  ^ 

The  simplest  way  to  incorporate  this  course 
into  the  curriculum  would  be  to  add  another 
semester  of  shorthand  to  the  present  short¬ 
hand  offerings.  The  author  realizes  that  it 
may  not  be  easy  to  convince  school  administra¬ 
tors  of  the  desirability  of  another  semester  of 
shorthand.  Consequently,  in  most  schools,  if 
a  course  in  high-speed  shorthand  is  to  be 
offered,  the  time  for  it  must  come  out  of  that 
already  available  for  shorthand. 

Schools  that  have  two  or  more  advanced 
shorthand  classes  and  that  wish  to  add  a  high-  ' 
speed  shorthand  course  to  their  shorthand  [ 
offerings,  but  cannot  give  an  additional  semes-  , 
ter  to  it,  may  be  able  to  do  so  by  selecting  the 
cream  of  their  advanced  students  and  forming 
them  into  a  “high-speed”  class.  All  other  stu¬ 
dents  would  be  placed  in  the  regular  advanced 
class.  j 

Schools  that  have  only  enough  students  for  \ 
one  advanced  class  will  not  be  able  to  take  ad- 1 
vantage  of  this  ability  grouping;  and,  unless 
they  can  add  another  shorthand  semester,  they 
probably  will  not  be  able  to  offer  the  course.  ! 

/ 

Selection  of  Students 

To  progress  from  60  to  80  or  even  from  80 
to  100  words  a  minute  is  a  relatively  simpk 
matter.  Any  student  who  is  at  all  diligent 
in  his  study  of  shorthand  can  make  these  ad¬ 
vances  in  a  reasonably  short  time  and  without 
undue  strain.  At  the  higher  speeds,  however, . 
the  gain  of  each  few  words  a  minute  becomes  > 
proportionately  slower  and  requires  more  effort  | 
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and  concentration.  Consequently,  it  may  be 
wise  to  limit  a  course  in  high-speed  short¬ 
hand  to  the  students  who  are  genuinely  in¬ 
terested  in  becoming  skillful  writers  and  who 
will  be  willing  to  put  forth  the  necessary  ef¬ 
fort.  The  course  is  not  one  for  students  who 
are  looking  for  a  course  in  which  they  can 
pick  up  a  few  easy  credits! 

A  requirement  for  entrance  to  the  class 
might  be  100  or  120  words  a  minute,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  rate  at  which  you  plan  to  begin 
speed  development. 

Time  Devoted  to  the  Course 

The  time  devoted  to  a  course  in  high-speed 
shorthand  will,  naturally,  differ  from  school  to 
school  and  will  depend  on  the  course  of  study 
prevailing  in  the  individual  school.  The  time 
devoted  to  the  subject  in  schools  offering  high¬ 
speed  shorthand  at  present  varies:  One  day 
school  gives  one  40-minute  period  a  day  for 
five  days  a  week  for  one  year ;  another  school, 
t\vo  40-minute  periods  a  day  for  five  days  a 
week  for  one  year;  still  another  (a  private 
school),  from  three  to  four  clock  hours  a  day 
for  five  days  a  week ;  one  evening  school,  two 
and  a  half  hours  a  night  for  two  nights  a 
week.  Of  this  you  may  be  sure:  You  cannot 
devote  too  much  time  to  the  subject.  The 
more  time  available  for  high-speed  shorthand, 
the  greater  will  be  the  students*  skill. 

Content,  Materials,  and  Procedures 

Shortcuts.  Up  to  100  or  120  words  a 
minute,  the  introduction  of  shortcuts  is  un- 
nQpessary,  even  undesirable. 

The  students  working  toward  the  expeit 
speeds  of  160,  175,  and  200  words  a  minute 
can,  however,  profitably  learn  shortcuts  foi 
some  commonly  used  words  and  phrases.  These 
shortcuts  must  be  selected  with  great  care  and 
should  pass  the  following  tests  before  they  are 
given  to  the  students: 

1.  The  shortcuts  must  represent  definite 
gains  in  execution  without  sacrifice  of  legi¬ 
bility. 

2.  The  shortcuts  must  represent  words  or 
phrases  that  occur  with  such  frequency  that 
the  students  will  have  no  difficulty  automatiz¬ 
ing  them. 

The  author  has  found  that  tOO  shortcuts 
are  about  all  that  the  students  striving  for  160 
words  a  minute  can  profitably  use. 

To  insure  that  the  students  are  given  every 


opportunity  to  automatize  these  shortcuts,  the 
following  steps  are  suggested : 

1.  The  shortcuts  should  be  introduced  a  few 
at  a  time — perhaps  four  or  five  a  day.  TTiey 
should  be  introduced  early  in  the  shorthand 
period  and  drilled  on  several  times  before  the 
period  is  over. 

2.  After  the  shortcuts  have  been  introduced, 
their  useful  derivatives  should  be  drilled  on 
quickly.  That  is,  after  the  shortcut  years  ago 
has  been  introduced,  a  rapid  drill  on  some 
years  ago,  few  years  ago,  several  years  ago, 
three  years  ago,  and  so  on,  will  help  cement 
this  phrasing  principle  in  the  students’  minds. 

3.  The  shortcut  must  be  used  in  dictation 
material  regularly. 

4.  Every  so  often,  an  entire  period  should 
be  devoted  to  dictation  that  reviews  all  the 
shortcuts  studied. 

5.  A  few  minutes  at  the  end  of  each  period 
should  be  spent  on  a  quick  review  in  list  form 
of  all  shortcuts  and  their  derivatives  studied 
up  to  that  class  period. 

Theory  Review.  It  has  been  the  experience 
of  the  author  from  his  observation  of  hundreds 
of  students  that,  even  though  students  reach 
100  or  120  words  a  minute,  their  ability  to 
apply  the  elementary  principles  of  shorthand 
can  profitably  be  improved  in  the  interests  of 
greater  legibility  and  the  elimination  of  men¬ 
tal  hesitation.  While  many  of  the  theory 
errors  that  students  make  may  not  be  serious  at 
the  lower  speeds,  they  may  represent  a  real 
obstacle  to  speed  development  at  the  higher 
speeds.  Consequently,  some  brief  but  inten¬ 
sive  theory  review  every  day  seems  desirable. 

Dictation  Material.  In  the  average  short¬ 
hand  class,  the  bulk  of  the  students*  dictation 
in  reaching  100  or  120  words  a  minute  has 
been  on  business-letter  material — and  rightly 
so.  In  building  the  students*  skill  beyond  that 
point,  however,  a  change  in  the  type  of  dic¬ 
tation  material  seems  desirable. 

In  attaining  100  words  a  minute,  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  naturally  been  exposed  to  large 
quantities  of  business  letters.  Because  of  the 
fairly  limited  vocabulary  of  business-letter  ma¬ 
terial,  the  vocabulary-building  potentialities  of 
business-letter  material  have  largely  been  ex¬ 
hausted  in  bringing  the  students  to  100  words 
a  minute.  Consequently,  some  material  that 
will  provide  a  richer,  but  not  too  technical, 
vocabulary  is  desirable.  Congressional  Record 
material  is  ideal  for  this  purpose. 
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A  shorthand  preview  consisting  of  the  short¬ 
cuts  and  more  difficult  words  atid  phrases 
written  according"  to  principle  should  be  placed 
on  the  blackboard  and  drilled  on  through  read¬ 
ing  in  concert  before  each  take  is  dictated. 

■  Reading.  Every  shorthand  practice  program 
— whether  it  is  for  the  beginner  just  learning 
the  rudiments  of  the  system  or  for  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  writer  working  for  the  Diamond 
Medal — should  provide  for  abundant  short¬ 
hand  reading.  The  reading  of  well-written 
shorthand  plates  on  a  large  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  students’ 
writing  of  shorthand. 

1.  It  brings  them  in  contact  with  many 
new  w’ords  for  which  they  see  the  correct  out¬ 
line.  This  visual  impression  is  of  definite 
value  when  the  students  are  called  upon  to 
write  that  new  word  from  dictation. 

2.  It  improves  their  shorthand  penmanship, 
thus  making  for  greater  legibility  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  more  rapid  transcription. 

Testing.  Tests  should  not  be  given  too  fre¬ 
quently — most  of  the  class  time  should  be  de¬ 
voted  to  teaching  with  previewed  material. 
Tests  given  at  short  intervals  provide  no 
significant  information,  as  the  students’  skill 
has  had  little  time  to  grow  between  tests.  A 
written  test  about  every  two  or  three  weeks 
will  provide  a  sufficient  check  on  the  students’ 
progress.  i  ! 

The  most  satisfactory  measure  of  the  stu¬ 
dents’  shorthand  skill  is  a  test  of  5  minutes’ 
duration  transcribed  either  on  the  typewriter 
or  with  pen  and  ink.^ 

’Tests  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  published 
monthly  in  the  magazine  edited  by  Mr.  Zoubek, 
the  Gregg  Nevis  Letter,  which  will  be  sent 
regularly  and  without  charge  to  any  business  edu¬ 
cator  who  requests  it. — Editor. 


Outside  Practice.  Students  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  do  as  much  practice  outside  of 
class  as  possible.  I'his  outside  practice  may 
be  obtained  in  a  number  of  ways: 

By  having  some  relative  or  friend  dictate.  I 

By  using  the  radio.  I 

By  self-dictation. 

Maintain  Interest 

The  development  of  shorthand  speed  at  the 
expert  stages  is  hard  work.  Consequently, 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to  lighten  / 
the  task  by  constant  motivation  and  creation  of  |, 
interest.  The  author  has  found  the  following  I 
devices  helpful : 

1.  An  occasional  discussion  of  the  shorthand 
achievements  of  writers  whose  shorthand  was 
the  instrument  for  their  getting  interesting  and 
well-paying  jobs — ^Charles  L.  Swem,  who,  as  i 
personal  stenographer  to  Woodrow  Wilson, 
traveled  with  the  President  over  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  slept  in  the  palaces  of 
kings,  and  was  a  witness  to  many  history¬ 
making  meetings  of  World  War  I ;  Jack 
Romagna,  who,  as  press  reporter  to  President 
Roosevelt  and  President  Truman,  has  wit¬ 
nessed  many  epoch-making  meetings  of  World 
War  II.  You  should  have  no  difficulty  add¬ 
ing  to  this  list. 

2.  An  occasional  shorthand  demonstration 

by  the  teacher  or  perhaps  by  a  local  shorthand 
reporter,  who  Is  usually  willing  to  oblige — In 
fact,  is  flattered  at  the  opportunity  to  demon-  . 
strate  his  skill.  I 

3.  Motion  pictures  such  as  The  Champions 
IT  rite. 

4.  An  occasional  staging  in  the  classroom  of 

a  meeting  of  a  board  of  directors,  a  conference, 
or  perhaps  a  jury  trial,  wffiile  the  students  ' 
record  the  proceedings.  [ 
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I  Can  Work,  Too 

ETHELEEN  BAUGH 

San  Diego  Vocational  High  School 
San  Diego,  California 

WO  factors  are  important  to  effective¬ 
ness  ill  teaching:  knowledge  of  subject  matter 
and  skill  in  imparting  it.  We  can’t  teach  ef¬ 
fectively  with  just  one  or  the  other;  we  have 
to  have  both — and  this  is  particularly  true  of 
business  teachers.  If  we  are  going  to  teach 
business,  we  must  know  business  and  we  must 
know  teaching ;  we  must  know  both. 

You  can’t  get  both  in  summer  school.  If 
\  you  know  how  business  clicks,  but  don’t  know 
I  much  about  pedagogy,  summer  school  is  the 
right  place  to  learn  the  latest  in  teaching  tech¬ 
niques.  If  you  know  pedagogy  but  have  only 
the  sketchiest  textbook  concept  of  business 
realities,  there’s  only  one.  way  to  fill  the  gap 
in  your  qualifications:  spend  a  summer  in  an 
office. 

That’s  what  I  thought.  That’s  why  I  took 
an  office  job  last  summer.  And  I  found  I  was 
right:  A  summer  in  an  office  taught  me  busi¬ 
ness  realities.  All  those  articles  I’d  read 
about  “getting  practical  experience,’’  all  those 
'  promises  of  “new  understandings,’’  “new  point 
(  of  view,”  “new  authoritativeness,”  and  “new 
'  stimulation  to  better  teaching,”  were  true.  A 
summer  in  an  office  really  did  teach  me  reali¬ 
ties,  and  I’ve  echoed  them  to  my  students  ever 
since. 

!  /  Got  a  Job  on  My  Own 

Once  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  take  a 
I  fling  at  this  “office  experience”  business,  I  did 
some  thinking  about  the  kind  of  office  in  which 
I  wanted  to  work. 

If  I  chose  a  large  firm,  I  might  be  pigeon- 
:  holed  and  lost  among  thousands  of  employees. 

I  If  I  chose  a  small  firm,  I  might  not  gain  a 
I  sufficiently  varied  experience.  I  needed  an  in- 
between-sized  office,  large  enough  to  be  depart¬ 
mentalized  and  yet  small  enough  so  that  my 
work  w’ould  give  me  an  overview  of  the  whole 
business  organization  problem. 

So,  I  selected  the  firm  of  J.  Jessop  &  Sons, 
)  San  Diego.  J.  Jessop  &  Sons  is  a  jewelry 
j  firm  that  employs  120  people  in  15  depart¬ 


ments.  It  is  large  enough  for  the  teacher  to 
study  the  application  of  business  education  to 
virtually  all  phases  of  modern  luxury  merchan¬ 
dising.  It  is  small  enough,  1  found,  for  the 
teacher-worker  to  come  face  to  face  with  the 
personal  and  the  company  problems  and  de¬ 
mands  in  business  activities.  It  is  in-between¬ 
sized  enough  for  the  summertime  worker  to 
become  acquainted  with  both  the  management 
and  the  service  staff  on  a  chatty  basis.  That 
way,  you  get  the  real  inside  truth. 

Yes,  1  selected  J.  Jessop  &  Sons,  made  mv 
application,  had  my  interview,  and  got  my  job. 

I  became  an  employee  in  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment,  engaged  at  a  salary  of  $150  a  month; 
and  I  worked  the  same  hours  as  my  fellow 
employees.  • 

(Believe  me,  half  the  benefit  of  the  sum¬ 
mer’s  experience  was  the  happy  discovery  that 
I  could  apply  for  a  job,  perform  office  duties, 
succeed  as  a  business  worker.) 

/  Did  My  Job 

1  found  the  credit  department  an  excellent 
place  in  which  to  work,  for  it  taught  me  what 
I  wanted  to  know:  business  realities. 

In  the  credit  department,  I  participated  in 
most  phases  of  office  routine.  I  wrote  form 
credit  letters,  answered  the  telephone,  gave 
and  received  credit  information,  helped  the 
bookkeeping-machine  operator,  took  applica¬ 
tions  for  new  charge  accounts,  approved 
charges  on  standing  accounts.  My  experience, 
in  short,  encompassed  just  about  every  kind 
of  office  work  found  in  the  average  business 
firm. 

Better  still,  my  experience  linked  the  office 
functions  with  the  business  enterprise  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  floor  of  the  firm.  J.  Jessop  & 
Sons  is  a  highly  reputed  jewelry  firm.  Its 
credit  department,  naturally,  is  the  hub  of  its 
organization ;  so  I  had  my  hand  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  constant  relationship  with  all  the  other 
departments  of  the  business. 

*  From  my  vantage  point,  I  watched  the 
operations  of  the  sales  section,  the  jewelry- 
and  watch-repairing  departments,  the  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  the  optical  departments.  Thus 
I  was  able  to  study  the  details  pertinent  to  my 
teaching  in  relation  to  the  whole  business  life 
of  the  firm. 

I  also  learned  a  great  deal  about  an  outside 
organization,  the  Merchants’  Credit  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  found  how  the  community’s  busi- 
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nesses  overlap.  It  is  an  understanding  that  is 
good  for  a  teacher  to  have. 

/  Looked  About 

Although  I  have  read  a  great  deal  about  the 
advantages  of  practical  experience,  I  have 
never  read  an)rthing  that  told  me  how  to 
guarantee  those  advantages.  Literature  is  very 
descriptive  of  the  value  to  employer,  school, 
trainee ;  but  literature  seems  to  let  these  values 
bestow  themselves. 

So,  I  evolved  my  own  learning  procedure, 
day  by  day. 

Ehiring  the  first  few  weeks  of  work,  1  took 
notes  on  daily  routine,  office  details,  and  gen¬ 
eral  practices.  As  points  of  interest  came  to  my 
attention — ^as  noticing  that  none  of  the  stenog¬ 
raphers  ever  counted  the  number  of  lines  they 
dropped  from  the  top  of  an  envelope  to  begin 
the  address — I  jotted  them  down.  When  1 
wanted  fuller  information  or  answers  to  par¬ 
ticular  questions,  I  went  to  the  person  I 
thought  most  fitted  to  explain,  and  obtained 
the  answer  directly.  As  my  notes  began  to  as¬ 
sume  shape,  separating  themselves  into  several 
related  fields,  I  worked  out  series  of  broad 
questions — and  used  them  as  conversation 
pieces  with  my  fellow  workers. 

I  asked  questions:  “Do  you  know  any  short 
cuts  for  this  job  Fm  doing?”  “How  should  an 
employee  express  his  appreciation  for  having 
his  job?”  “Is  there  any  difference  between  our 
employers’  attitudes  of  today  and  those  of  ten 
years  ago  ?”  “Do  you  have  any  suggestions  for 
improving  the  vocational  training  of  my  stu¬ 
dents?” 

I  was  serious  about  finding  out  the  answers, 
and  my  fellow  workers  and  my  employers 
came  to  believe  in  my  sincerity.  Gradually 
I  compiled  the  answers,  and  soon  the  personnel 
of  J.  Jessop  &  Sons  were  volunteering  ideas 
and  suggestions.  Some  of  the  workers,  I  sus¬ 
pect,  were  evaluating  their  own  place  in  the 
firm  with  new  insight.  Some  became  prouder, 
some  became  ashamed,  but  all  became  in¬ 
terested  in  my  problems  as  a  teacher  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  might  one  day  become  their  co¬ 
workers. 

/  Learned  a  Lot 

The  sum  total  of  what  I  learned  might  be 
called,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  “office  think¬ 
ing.”  This  is  difficult  to  define;  for  it  is  an 
intangible,  comprehensive  state  of  mind  that 
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encompasses  skills,  personality  traits,  mental 
attitudes,  morale,  and  even  goes  beyond  these 
to  include  recognition  of  business  principles 
in  action  and  economic  trends  being  felt. 

It  is  something  that  I  developed  partly 
through  doing  my  own  daily  duties,  partly 
through  discussions  with  my  supervisor;  so  it 
is  something  that  is  a  combination  of  skills  and 
attitudes  and  understandings  and  self-assur¬ 
ances  and  at-homeness. 

I  believe  my  job  as  a  teacher  is  to  transfer 
this  office-thinking  concept  to  my  students.  I 
am  not  sure  yet  that  I  know  how  to  do  it;  it 
is  not  something  to  be  trapped  and  boxed 
and  presented  as  a  neat  one-semester-course 
package  in  school.  Perhaps  it  is  a  sensory 
thing  that  I  can  transfer  through  my  own  en¬ 
thusiasms  to  my  students.  But  this  much  is 
certain:  it  is  fundamental  to  working  in  an 
office;  it  is  inspirational  in  teaching;  it  is  some¬ 
thing  that  the  teacher  cannot  possibly  transfer 
if  he  does  not  have  it  himself.  If  we  accept 
our  responsibility  to  our  students  seriously,  we 
shall  invite  the  office-thinking  concept  into  our 
own  thinking;  then  let  it  overflow  into  our 
class  work. 

I  feel  that  achieving  this  office  perspective, 
even  were  there  no  other  gains,  justifies  a 
teacher’s  summer-on-the-job  experience. 

Yet  there  are  other  gains,  of  course;  and 
high  on  the  list  is  the  contemporariness  of  the 
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experience.  Business  practice  in  1947  is  very 
different  from  business  practice  in  1936.  The 
things  we  learned  in  our  teacher-training 
office-practice  courses  in  years  past  are  only 
partly  true  these  days.  When  a  business 
teacher  has  been  out  of  school  for  a  few 
years,  he  has  an  obligation  to  take  a  refresher 
course  on  business  practices;  and  the  place  to 
take  the  course  is  in  business  itself.  My  ex¬ 
perience  gave  me  an  up-to-date  knowledge.  I 
am  in  a  position  to  judge  anew  the  statements 
in  my  textbooks;  to  separate  the  wheat  and 
chaff;  to  say  authoritatively,  “Class,  you  will 
find  that.  ...” 

I  do  not  need  to  enumerate  a  long  list  of 
advantages  and  profits  from  my  experience — 
they  are  well  known  to  everyone  who  reads 
our  periodical  literature:  the  increased  per¬ 
sonal  skill,  the  increased  respect  of  my  stu¬ 
dents,  their  increased  trust  in  my  guidance,  the 
vitalization  of  my  teaching,  and  all  the  others. 
They  are  very  real;  but  the  big  things  are 
these  two — the  office-mindedness  and  the  up- 
to-date-ness.  What  confidence  they  give  a 
teacher ! 

/  Question  ** Personality** 

Like  most  business  teachers,  I  had  heard 
at  many  banquets  and  many  conventions  the 
reiteration  that  businessmen  want  more  per¬ 
sonable  workers,  better  adjusted  workers, 
pleasanter  workers;  so,  one  of  the  items  high 
on  my  list  of  things-to-be-checked  was  this 
matter  of  employee  qualifications. 

I  asked  the  workers  with  whom  I  rubbed 
elbows  in  our  credit  office.  I  asked  my  em¬ 
ployer.  I  asked  the  girls  who  sat  across  the 
cafeteria  table  from  me.  When  they  offered 
their  opinions,  it  was  in  a  sense  of  frankness 
that  convinced  me  far  more  than  any  of  the 
elaborate  surveys  of  “What  Businessmen 
Want”  that  have  been  made  by  so  many  sum¬ 
mer-school  classes  and  lecturers. 

On  one  question,  all  groups  displayed  a  de¬ 
rided  unanimity  of  opinion :  the  best  employee 
is  the  one  who  can  “fit  in”  or  “get  along.” 
By  these  expressions,  the  employees  said  they 
meant  the  best  fellow  worker  was  one  who 
possessed  a  sense  of  humor,  who  left  personal 
problems  outside  the  office,  who  met  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  public  and  the  foibles 
of  the  staff  alike  with  a  tolerant  understand¬ 
ing.  Some  said  a  good  worker  should  be  able 
to  accept  orders  and  criticism  without  com¬ 


plaint — and  conversely  should  be  able  to  cor¬ 
rect  and  help  others  without  offending  them. 
The  office  workers  stressed  co-operation.  They 
want  co-workers  who  will  volunteer  to  help 
and  who  will  accept  volunteered  assistance; 
who  can  do  their  own  work  and  yet  help  out 
in  others’  jobs,  too. 

To  this  picture,  the  management  and  owners 
added  several  other  factors.  They  pointed  out 
that  an  applicant  should  study  the  company 
before  he  decides  whether  he  wants  to  associ¬ 
ate  with  the  organization.  In  discussing  this 
point  of  view,  the  owners  of  J.  Jessop  &  Sons 
referred  with  pride  to  their  record  of  service 
to  the  public  over  a  fifty-year  period.  An  em¬ 
ployee,  they  said,  should  not  only  accept  and 
understand  this  history  and  policy  of  public 
service  but  should  also  feel  proud  of  it  and  re¬ 
sponsible  for  continuing  it. 

The  management  concurred  in  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  employing  only  those  workers  who 
will  fit  in  with  the  rest  of  the  staff,  of  course, 
and  added  that  fitting  in  with  the  rest  of  the 
staff  means  doing  a  serious  job,  a  full-day’s- 
work  job,  in  co-operation  with  other  workers. 

But  these  comments  must  not  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  personality  is  always  more  im¬ 
portant  than  skill.  In  those  departments  of  J. 
Jessop  &  Sons  in  which  the  individual  will  be 
concerned  chiefly  with  meeting  and  serving  the 
public,  applicants  and  employees  are  judged 
mainly  on  personality  qualities,  it  is  true.  But 
in  technical  jobs,  such  as  those  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  for  jewelry  manufacturing  and  repair, 
diamond  resetting,  watch  repair,  and  the 
others  where  skill  is  essential  and  where  the 
public  rarely  enters,  the  applicant  or  employee 
is  considered  first  of  all  on  the  basis  of  the  skill 
requisite  to  the  job  he  seeks  or  holds.  Natu¬ 
rally,  the  owners  of  J.  Jessop  &  Sons  want 
people  who  are  both  pleasant  and  skilled ;  if  a 
choice  must  be  made,  the  amount  of  technical 
skill  needed  for  the  job  appears  to  be  the  deter¬ 
mining  factor.  Certainly  ultimate  skill  (and 
in  jobs  that  require  workers  to  meet  the  public, 
the  ability  to  meet  the  public  becomes  a  skill 
itself)  determines  ultimate  worth  and  salary. 

As  might  be  expected  in  the  jewelry  busi¬ 
ness,  precision  (or,  as  we  call  it  in  our  class¬ 
rooms,  “accuracy”)  is  of  vast  importance.  Em¬ 
ployers  and  co-workers  alike  will  overlook 
slowness  and  condone  ignorance,  but  they  will 
not  forgive  inaccuracy.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
moral  principle;  it  is  a  matter  of  saving  time. 
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saving  effort,  saving  apologies,  and  usually 
saving  money.  And  it  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
decimal  points,  either ;  an  error  in  information 
given  to  or  received  from  the  credit  associa¬ 
tion,  for  example,  may  do  incalculable  damage 
to  someone’s  credit  reputation ! 

This  matter  of  accuracy,  like  the  matter  ot 
“fitting  in,’’  was  a  unanimous  point  of  view. 
As  soon  as  my  co-workers  began  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  my  request  for  advice  that  1 
could  relay  to  my  students,  precision — and  a 
dozen  synonyms  for  it — was  mentioned  by 
management  and  workers  alike. 

/  Was  Welcomed 

In  closing,  1  wish  to  comment  on  the  in¬ 
terest  that  my  summer  associates  had  in  my  vo¬ 
cational  teaching  problems.  I  found  they  were 
truly  concerned,  truly  wished  to  offer  sugges¬ 
tions.  Even  when  they  did  not  understand 
my  classroom  problems,  they  were  aware  of 
them. 

They  appreciated,  for  example,  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  teach  in  classrooms  every  short  cut 
peculiar  to  every  kind  of  business.  “Tell  your 
students,  though,’’  they  told  me,  “not  to  have 
preconceived  notions  about  there  being  a 
short-cut  technique  for  everything.  Tell  them 
to  learn  the  fundamentals;  if  there  is  a  short 
cut,  someone  will  help  them  pick  it  up  on  the 
job.”  My  advisers  may  not  have  been  always 
correct;  but  they  always  showed  an  eagerness 
to  offer  suggestions.  They  wanted  to  be  help¬ 
ful.  I  felt  the  warm  welcome  of  their  in¬ 
terest. 

That  interest  has  convinced  me  that  the 
teacher  who  goes  on  to  a  summer  office  job 
to  learn  (rather  than  to  try  to  remodel  the 
office!)  will  be  welcome  in  most  up-to-date 
business  firms,  because  Mr.  Businessman  can 
see  both  direct  and  indirect,  or  both  immediate 
and  future,  benefits  to  himself  and  his  firm: 
direct — that  the  eagerness  of  employees  to  ex¬ 
plain  their  jobs  and  their  points  of  view  brings 
a  dignity  to  their  positions  that  they  may  not 
themselves  have  been  aware  of ;  and  indirect — 
that  the  fine  advice  given  to  the  teachers  will 
echo  and  re-echo  in  the  classrooms  that  are 
training  the  workers  of  the  future. 

And  I?  I  made  $150  a  month — and  gained 
enthusiasm,  pride,  security,  and  assurance  in 
my  work  as  I  did  so! 

C  J 
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EDWARD  R.  GSCHWIND  j 

Joseph  A.  Maybin  School  for  Veterans  I 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana  | 

T  HERE  goes  the  telephone!  | 

“Mr.  Cischwind,  what  about  tomorrow  ' 
morning  at  seven  on  our  way  to  work?  \W  | 
want  an  Alba  Plena  and  a  Pink  Pcuccuon 
camellia  plant.”  I 

Again  the  ’phone!  “Mr.  Gschwind,  we  | 
want  to  air-mail  seme  camellia  blossoms  to  j 
Indiana.  Can  you  fix  us  up?”  .  .  .  j 

Thus  it  goes  on.  And  it  all  started  as  a  j 
hobby.  [ 

I  have  always  liked  fiowers.  In  fact,  once 
my  garden  of  sky-blue  asters  and  black-pur¬ 
plish  pansies  won  a  blue  ribbon  offered  by  the 
New  Orleans  Garden  Society.  Then  1  got 
the  camellia  fever  .  .  .  and  once  the  bug  bites  J 
one,  one’s  a  goner.  | 

They’re  expensive  plants,  and  I  was  avid  in 
my  zeal  to  acquire  specimens  without  paying 
sky-high  for  them.  1  ordered  in  wholesale 
lots,  to  get  cheap  prices;  I  kept  one  of  a  kind 
and  sacrific«d  the  remainder  to  friends. 
F'inally,  my  friends’  friends  started  to  come 
around.  One  day  my  mother  said,  “The 
florists  and  nurserymen  are  going  to  be  on 
your  neck.  You’d  better  watch  your  step!” 

I  watched  my  step.  I  took  out  a  license  to 
sell !  Result  ?  Today,  Christmas  time  and 
camellia  time  are  nightmares  .  .  .  very  busy. 


The  author, 
wondering 
how  he  4ot 
into  the 
Camellia 
business 
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amellia  Hobbyist 

I 

\ 

I  busy  times.  I  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the 

\  rush  slacks  up  a  bit,  and  I  get  a  respite  from 

I  selling  plants  and  satisfying  anxious  cus¬ 
tomers.  And  about  the  time  of  the  camellia 
I  shows  is  worse.  Two  big  shows  come  in 
I  February  .  .  .  camellia  shows  when  thousands 
of  blooms  are  put  on  display  in  a  mad  rush 

(for  honors.  The  New  Orleans  (jarden  So¬ 
ciety  sponsors  one  show;  the  Men’s  Camellia 
I  Club,  the  other.  It’s  interesting  to  notice  how 

(businessmen  take  to  these  Howers;  the  men’s 
monthly  meetings  fan  the  flame  that  bursts 
I  into  a  hectic  fire  about  February  15  when 

I  they  rush  to  display  their  prize  blooms.  .  .  . 

I  Some  of  my  plants  travel  far.  A  few 
months  ago  some  went  to  Palo  Alto,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  to  Virginia;  to  Philadelphia;  and  to 
all ’parts  of  Louisiana.  1  do  not  particularly 
desire  out-of-town  trade,  however,  because  of 
the  trouble  in  shipping;  besides,  the  Federal 
I  and  state  governments  have  stringent  rules  for 
*  plants  sold  “out  of  New  Orleans.” 

Business  people,  strangely,  are  extremely  in¬ 
terested  in  the  culture  of  these  magnificent 
waxlike  blossoms  of  a  thousand  varieties,  run¬ 
ning  the  gamut  of  color  schemes  with  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  blues  and  yellows.  Even  the  tea 
you  drink  is  a  camellia  species  .  .  .  Camellia 
)  Iliea. 

I  Sometimes  my  garden  of  a  Saturday  or  Sun¬ 
day  is  a  meeting  place  of  Doctor,  Lawyer,  In¬ 
dian  Chief.  .  .  .  I’ve  had  five  doctors  at  one 
time.  Someone  once  said,  “If  you  ever  have 
a  heart  attack,  there’ll  be  a  swell  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  medical  profession  to  take  care 
of  you.” 

Some  of  my  closest  friends  now  are  those 
who  walked  into  my  yard  to  buy  plants.  They 

I  and  other  enthusiasts  have  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  stock  every  type  of  camellia,  from  the 
rarest,  the  Ville  de  Nantes  and  Reticulata,  to 
the  most  standard. 

Although  I  grow  many,  1  still  must  draw 
my  plants  from  the  largest  wholesalers 
throughout  the  United  States;  some  come 
from  as  far  away  as  Oregon  and  California; 
some  from  the  near-by  states  of  Florida,  South 
Carolina,  and  Alabama. 

In  February  and  March  1  graft  so  as  to 


One  of  Mr.  Gschwind’s  fine  specimens. 


put  some  of  my  own  introductions  on  the  mar¬ 
ket:  Coeur  d’Amour  (Heart  of  Love),  Fla¬ 
mingo,  Angela  Gschwind,  and  Wilfred  Le- 
jeune  Barrios.  The  last  is  a  seedling  by  Wil¬ 
fred,  who  was  killed  coming  home  to  tell  his 
mother  he  had  just  received  silver  wings.  It’s 
a  very  large  red  flower  .  .  .  double. 

I  named  the  Sergeant  Barrios  camellia  of 
the  Semmes  Nurseries  of  Alabama ;  and  Rose- 
dawn,  for  the  Mobile  Ornamental  Nurseries 
of  Eben  Davis. 

And  so  on  it  goes!  Yes,  this  once  was  a 
hobby;  but  now  it  is  a  business,  with  all  the 
thousand  and  one  intricacies  and  details  of  any 
business.  It  forces  me,  however,  to  be  active; 
it  keeps  me  from  hugging  the  fire  and  getting 
soft.  I’m  forced  to  wrestle  with  the  soil 
when  I  help  “the  boys”  dig  a  plant;  and  I 
must  putter  about  the  yard. 

Often  I  rue  the  day  I  started  the  whole 
thing;  then  I  want  to  chuck  it  all.  It’s  just 
at  this  time  some  camellia  devotee  comes 
along  and  in  his  wild  interest  builds  me  up 
all  over  again.  Sometimes  I  stop  to  think 
how  this  mere  hobby  led  me  into  a  little  busi¬ 
ness  of  which  I  had  never  dreamed. 

Is  this  a  hobby?  I  wonder! 
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The  Market 
Demands  Skill 

MARTHA  E.  NEHER 
Pasco  High  School 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 


H  AVE  you  heard  that  3,600  employees  out 
of  4,000  who  were  fired  lost  their  jobs  for 
“deficiencies  other  than  lack  of  skill”? 

That  statement,  without  proper  orientation 
appears  in  many  articles  on  business  education 
that  have  been  published  lately.  The  surve> 
usually  referred  to  is  the  one  reported  in 
1938,^  a  time  when  the  employees  under  con¬ 
sideration  were  those  hired  during  the  last  de¬ 
pression  or  in  the  years  of  emergency  when 
employees  were  plentiful,  competition  for  work 
was  keen,  and  employers  were  choosy.  Under 
such  circumstances  only  skilled  employees  were 
hired  in  the  first  place.  Naturally,  a  dismissal 
would  be  for  reasons  of  “personality”  in  nine- 
tenths  of  the  cases! 

In  a  recent  NOMA  meeting,  a  very  intelli¬ 
gent  and  successful  banker  finished  a  discourse 
about  employees  with  the  statement  that  his 
organization  would  hire  people  of  proper  gen¬ 
eral  education,  including  college  training,  and 
with  desirable  personal  traits  and  would  give 
them  time  to  learn  the  skills  of  the  job  after 
they  were  employed.  To  the  question  put  by 
a  business  teacher,  “Would  you  keep  an  em¬ 
ployee  on  the  pay  roll  while  he  learned  typing, 
shorthand,  or  bookkeeping?”  the  answer  was 
that  he  was  speaking  of  other  positions  and  not 
those  of  secretaries  and  bookkeepers. 

The  results  of  the  1943  survey  made  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,*  showed  that  “ac¬ 
curacy”  held  first  place  among  “desirable 
traits  for  office  employees”  in  the  opinion  of 

*  Harry  W.  Nock,  “What  Should  Be  Done  to 
Develop  Desirable  Personal  Traits  in  Business  Pu¬ 
pils."  Eleventh  Yearbook,  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers  Association,  1938. 

*  Elizabeth  K.  Wilson,  Director  “Occupational 
Study,  Greater  Kansas  City  Area."  Published  by 
Executive  Committee,  1943,  Table  #14,  page  295. 


the  greatest  number  of  employers  of  secre¬ 
taries,  office-machine  operators,  general  office 
clerks,  and  bookkeepers.  “Accuracy”  may  be  ' 
considered  a  part  of  “personality”;  but,  when 
applied  to  the  occupations  named,  it  is  the  { 
very  core  of  skill.  j 

I  wonder  what  a  survey  of  employers  would  ] 
show  today  on  this  subject?  Remember,  em¬ 
ployers  have  hired  applicants  as  they  appeared,  L 
regardless  of  age,  education,  or  previous  de- 
gree  of  experience.  They  were  in  no  position  f 
to  choose.  In  the  next  two  years  what  will  be 
the  reasons  for  dismissal?  We  who  can  re-  i 
member  the  inflation  following  the  First  ! 
World  War  and  the  tightening  of  service 
standards  thereafter  know  that  the  first  dis- 
missals  were  the  occupationally  incompetent. 
Those  workers  had  to  go  back  to  schools  that 
they  had  deserted  with  inadequate  preparation, 
lured  by  high  salaries  of  inflation,  and  learn 
the  skills  that  they  professed  to  have.  Some  of  1 
them  were  without  jobs  for  two  and  three  |,. 
years  as  a  result.  I 

Business  teachers  have  always  known  (and,  •' 
I  hope,  have  always  taught  young  people)  that 
success  in  any  profession  must  be  bought  with 
the  dependable  personality  traits  that  enabled 
our  Puritan  ancestors  to  build  a  nation  out 
of  a  wilderness.  One  must  possess  industry, 
thrift,  integrity,  initiative,  dependability,  punc¬ 
tuality,  courtesy,  cheerfulness,  and  emotional 
stability  to  succeed  in  any  job.  | 

But  in  this  day  of  complicated  civilization 
they  are  not  enough. 

If  a  youth  is  to  be  tolerated  in  an  office 
where  the  space  on  which  he  and  his  desk  sit 
costs  his  employer  rent  by  the  square  foot,  he 
must  come  possessing  some  marketable  skill 
with  which  to  pay  his  admission.  He  must 
then  have  a  desirable  personality  to  hold  the 
position  after  he  has  obtained  it. 

The  present  criticism  of  personality  is  a 
definite  tribute  to  the  commercial  teachers  of 
the  country:  they  have  developed  skill  until 
skill  is  so  common  among  employees  that  it  is 
taken  for  granted. 

Let  us,  then,  not  seek  to  develop  skill  less; 
but,  realizing  that  the  home,  the  church,  and 
society  are  not  completing  the  job  of  producing 
reliable  personalities,  let  us  increase  our  efforts 
in  the  commercial  classes  to  impress  desirable 
attitudes  on  our  pupils.  This  must  be  done 
by  example  as  well  as  precept;  but  “Let’s  keep 
our  eye  on  the  ball” — a  marketable  skill. 
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Accounting  Cycle  Chart  No.  8: 
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HOWARD  A.  ZACUR 
Miami  University 
Coral  Gables,  Florida 
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T  HE  problem  of  teaching  the  accounting 
of  labor  costs  is  one  that  at  first  seems  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult.  After  all,  if  John  Smith 
loafs  at  his  lath  in  the  factory,  where  d«es 
his  lost  time  show  up  in  the  books? 

Upon  closer  inspection,  however,  the  ac¬ 
counting  or  advanced  bookkeeping  teacher  will 
note  that  the  problem  is  similar  to  the  main¬ 
taining  of  accounts  receivable  in  a  business  or¬ 
ganization.  With  the  aid  of  the  accompanying 
cycle  chart,  a  teacher  can  make  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  clear. 

Labor  cost  control  accounts  are  kept  in  bal¬ 
ance  through  subsidiary  ledgers  and  sum¬ 
maries,  and  the  procedure  for  maintaining  con¬ 
trol  of  labor  costs  is  very  much  like  that  for 
accounts  receivable. 

The  accounts  receivable  items  are  recorded 
daily  and  individually  in  the  sales,  the  sales 
returns  and  allowances,  the  general,  and  the 
cash  receipts  journals.  The  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  control  items  are  taken  up  summarily 
at  the  close  of  each  month  or  fiscal  period,  and 
posted  to  the  accounts  receivable  control  ac¬ 
count. 

The  direct  and  indirect  labor  costs  of  a 
business  may  be  controlled  by  a  like  procedure 
through  control  accounts  in  the  general  ledger. 
The  labor  items  are  recorded  daily  and  in¬ 
dividually  in  the  subsidiaries:  the  pay  roll 
record,  labor  cost  summary,  job  cost  sheets, 
and  factory  overhead  expense  sheets.  The  con¬ 


trol  account  items  are  taken  up  summarily  at 
the  close  of  each  month  or  fiscal  period  and 
posted  to  the  control  accounts  in  the  general 
ledger.  In  each  case,  however,  the  cycle  struc¬ 
ture  is  paramount. 

Accounting  for  labor  costs  may  be  presented 
and  explained  simply  through  charts  showing 
the  flow  of  labor  costs.  Direct  and  indirect 
labor  costs  are  recorded  daily  on  simple  time 
forms.  Each  employee  has  a  time  form  for  re¬ 
cording  the  amount  of  time  expended  in  the 
factory.  The  amount  of  time  an  employee 
works  productively  is  distinguished  from  the 
time  consumed  indirectly.  Productive,  or  di¬ 
rect,  labor  results  when  the  employee  is  instni- 
mental  in  affecting  a  physical  change  on  the 
product.  If  an  employee  devotes  his  time  to 
maintenance  of  factory  operation,  however, 
his  efforts  are  referred  to  as  indirect  labor. 
Indirect  labor  also  pertains  to  costs  that  cannot 
be  identified  with  any  specific  productive  job. 

There  are  three  fundamental  steps  in  re¬ 
cording  direct  and  indirect  labor  costs. 

1.  Direct  and  indirect  labor  costs  are  com¬ 
puted  together  on  the  time  form  and  recorded 
daily  in  the  pay  roll  record.  The  pay  roll 
record  reveals  the  number  of  hours  each  em¬ 
ployee  worked  and  the  amount  of  money  each 
earned.  Also,  any  withholdings  of  earnings 
are  recorded  in  the  pay  roll  record.  The  fac¬ 
tory  pay  roll  is  determined  by  the  pay  roll 
(Continued  on  page  556) 
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“Go,  and  Do  Th<ji 

C)nE  counselor  said,  “It  was  the 
most  worth-while  experience  I  have  had  in  my 
twenty  years  of  educational  activity.”  Another 
member  of  our  workshop  group  said,  “I  never  ' 
took  a  course  I  enjoyed  more.  It  was  stimu¬ 
lating,  broadening,  enlightening,  and  inspira¬ 
tional.” 

Those  two  comments  were  not  unusual. 
They  were  typical  of  the  impressions  of  thirty- 
two  counselors  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  » 
Counselors’  Workshop  in  Business  Education,  I 
scheduled  as  a  1946  summer  workshop  by  *. 
the  Business  Education  Section  of  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Schools. 

The  enthusiasm  for  this  project  was  shared 
by  businessmen.  The  personnel  manager  of  a  j 
large  insurance  company  said,  “Our  only  re-  ' 
gret  was  that  there  were  not  more  counselors  ^ 
in  the  program.  .  .  .  We  are  convinced  that 
the  workshop  should  be  perpetuated  and  en¬ 
larged.”  A  member  of  the  top  management 
staff  from  another  firm  said,  “We  are  hopeful 
that  the  benefits  [the  schools]  derived  will 
equal  our  satisfaction.” 

Three  very  definite  benefits  have  been 
achieved  as  a  result  of  our  first  summer 
workshop  program.  ( 1 )  The  counselors  of  our 
school  system  can  give  guidance  information 
about  careers  in  business  with  authority  and 
knowledge;  (2)  the  eleven  business  firms  that 
participated  have  a  new  concept  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  guidance;  and  (3) 
there  has  been  established  between  the  schools  ^ 
and  business  firms  of  this  community  an 
esprit  de  corps  that  is  outstanding. 

Let’s  go  back  and  pick  up  the  story  from  J 
its  beginning.  S 

[■ 

1  HE  AVERAGE  high  school  counselor  has  a  ^ 
serious  responsibility  in  giving  proper  informa¬ 
tion  and  help  to  students.  The  business-edu-  j 
cation  department  was  concerned,  and  rightly 
so,  with  the  background  of  knowledges,  ex¬ 
periences,  and  training  possessed  by  the  coun¬ 
selors  of  our  school  system.  Their  opinions 
and  ideas  about  possible  careers  in  business  ' 


These  pictures,  showing  the  variety  of  work  done  by  teachers  durinj<  the  two-week  work- 
experience  period  of  the  (guidance  workshop,  were  furnished  by  the  Los  Anj^eles  City  Schools. 
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likewise ! 


Says  JOHN  N.  GIVEN 
Supervisor  of  Business  Education 
Los  Angeles,  California 


should  be  valid  and  geared  to  our  Southern 
California  community. 

To  aid  the  school  counselor  in  the  area  of 
'  business,  the  Supervisor  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  appeared  before  the  Counselors’  Associa* 
i  tion  at  one  of  its  regular  meetings  and  asked 

I  this  question:  “My  Section  is  developing  a 

four-week  guidance  workshop  in  business  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  month  of  August.  The  second 
^  and  third  weeks  of  our  proposal  call  for  paid 
I  experience  in  a  large  downtown  organization. 

*  Would  you  be  willing  to  participate?”  Thirty- 
three  counselors  gave  an  affirmative  answer. 

Conferences  w’ere  then  held  with  retail 
stores,  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  public- 
utility  organizations,  and  their  assistance  was 
‘  solicited  in  making  the  two  weeks’  work-ex- 
^  perience  part  of  the  program  a  definite,  tan- 
t  gible  thing.  Eleven  of  the  largest  and  most 
representative  organizations  in  Los  Angeles 
t  said,  “Count  us  in!” 

1  In  order  to  give  status  to  the  w'orkshop  and 

1  to  take  away  any  taint  that  it  was  simply 
1  a  selling  program  on  the  part  of  business  edu- 
n  cation,  the  Los  Angeles  Secondary  Counselors’ 
r  Association  sponsored  the  activity, 

r  The  workshop  was  organized  on  a  four- 

n  week  basis.  The  first  week  was  devoted  to 

d  orientation  in  the  general  problems  of  voca- 

it  tional  guidance,  and  in  the  opportunities  of¬ 
fered  well-trained  high  school  business-depart¬ 
ment  graduates  by  the  business  interests  of  this 
ils  area.  The  second  and  third  weeks  were  spent 
ui  in  work  experiences;  the  fourth  week  was  de¬ 


voted  to  a  summarization  of  the  job  experi¬ 
ences. 

As  a  part  of  the  first  week’s  program  a 
representative  from  each  of  the  major  busi¬ 
ness  areas — banks,  insurance  companies,  retail 
organizations,  and  public  utilities — discussed 
with  the  counselors  in  a  general  session  the  or¬ 
ganization,  the  operation,  the  personnel  and 
employment  problems,  and  the  management 
structure  of  their  particular  organizations. 

This  procedure  was  followed  for  two  pur¬ 
poses:  first,  to  give  every  counselor  an  over¬ 
view  of  four  major  areas  of  employment ;  the 
second,  to  give  each  counselor  a  better  basis  for 
his  later  selection  of  the  type  of  organization 
he  would  choose  for  his  on-the-job  experience. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  first  week, 
groups  (after  they  had  made  their  individual 
selection  for  their  work  experience)  were  di¬ 
vided  into  four  areas,  with  a  chairman  as¬ 
signed  to  handle  the  details  for  his  group. 
The  four-way  split  had  the  following  di¬ 
visions:  retailing,  banking,  insurance,  and  pub¬ 
lic  utilities.  The  concluding  ceremony  for 
the  first  week  was  the  obtaining  of  Social 
Security  numbers,  the  filling  in  of  application 
blanks,  and  the  assigning  to  employers. 

The  second  and  third  weeks  were  the  high 
lights  of  the  workshop.  Each  organization 
w'orked  out  its  own  plan  for  guiding  and  di¬ 
recting  the  experience  of  the  new  “employee” 
for  the  two-week  period.  No  plan  was  out¬ 
lined  for  each  organization  to  follow.  It  was 
(Continued  on  page  556) 


Business  Education 
In  Oklahoma 


A  quick  review  of  a 
pertinent  investigation 


by 


VERNON  A.  MUSSELMAN 
University  of  Denver 
Denver,  Colorado 


Nature  of  the  Research  •  The  basis  of 
this  study  was  a  uniform  interview  with  the 
departmental  chairmen  in  those  Oklahoma 
high  schools  that  have  two  or  more  business 
teachers.  Forty-one  schools  were  visited  by 
the  researcher,  and  the  programs  of  twelve 
others  were  reviewed  by  correspondence. 

The  objectives  were  to  determine  ( 1 )  de¬ 
gree  of  co-operation  between  the  schools  and 
their  communities,  (2)  policies  and  practices 
pertaining  to  departmental  organization  and 
administration,  (3)  policies  and  practices  rela¬ 
tive  to  curricula,  and  (4)  status 
and  qualifications  of  the  teach 
ing  personnel. 


School  and  Community 
Co-operation  •  Time  for 
working  with  businessmen  was 
given  to  department  chairmen 
in  only  4  of  the  53  schools;  yet 
conferees  estimated  that  69  per 
cent  of  the  graduates  of  their 
high  schools  find  work  in  the 


Effective  guidance  for  business  students  was 
another  phase  that  was  still  in  the  recognized- 
need  status:  while  51  of  the  53  conferees 
stated  the  need,  44  of  the  schools  permitted 
any  student  to  enroll  in  any  class.  The  con¬ 
ferees  expressed  the  opinion  that  either  I.  Q. 
or  grade-average  requirements  should  be  es¬ 
tablished  as  prerequisites  to  taking  shorthand 
and  bookkeeping.  Nine  schools  had  such  pre¬ 
requisites. 

Remedial  instruction  was  offered  in  at  least 
of  the  four  fundamentals  (arithmetic, 
spelling,  handwriting,  English) 
in  half  the  schools.  In  every 
case,  however,  enrolling  in  the 
class  was  optional. 


one 


local  community  upon  graduation.  In  only 
one  school  did  an  advisory  committee  for  busi¬ 
ness  education  exist,  despite  the  opinion  of  86 
per  cent  of  the  conferees  that  such  a  commit¬ 
tee  was  needed. 

Work  experience  for  business  majors  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  attention:  90  per  cent  of 
the  schools  made  provision  for  such  experi¬ 
ence,  although  only  55  per  cent  provided  for 
the  experience  to  be  obtained. 


to  typing 


Departmental  Functions  •  Job  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  local  communities  had  been  sur¬ 
veyed  within  the  past  six  years  by  53  per  cent 
of  the  schools.  Organization  for  job  place¬ 
ment  of  business  graduates  and  dropouts  ap¬ 
peared  in  55  per  cent.  Follow-up  practices 
were  less  well  organized :  only  1  in  7  had  any 
plan  for  studying  the  success  of  graduates, 
although  71  per  cent  of  the  conferees  recog¬ 
nized  a  need  for  such  a  plan. 


Vital  statis- 


CURRICULUM 
tics  about: 

Time.  Of  all  pupil  recita¬ 
tion  time,  13  per  cent  was  de¬ 
voted  to  business  subjects  .  .  . 
50  per  cent  of  pupil  time  spent 
in  the  department  was  devoted 
81  per  cent  of  pupil  time  spent 
in  the  department  was  devoted  to  typing, 
shorthand,  and  bookkeeping. 

Standards.  A  speed  standard  in  typing  was 


required  by  70  per  cent  of  the  schools — two- 
thirds  of  these  set  30  words  a  minute  as 
“passing”  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  and 
either  45  or  50  words  a  minute  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year.  .  .  .  All  the  schools  had  short¬ 
hand  standards  expressed  in  minimum  dicta-' 
tion  speeds — two-thirds  set  60  words  a  minute 
for  the  standard  at  the  end  of  one  year  (the 
other  third  required  more) ;  45  per  cent  re¬ 
quired  120  at  the  end  of  the  second  year;  but 
30  per  cent  required  only  90  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year. 

A  majority  of  of  the  conferees  agreed  that: 

Business  arithmetic,  currently  taught  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades,  should  be  taught 
in  the  ninth  or  tenth  grade. 

(Continued  on  page  556) 
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i  Job  Breakdowns 
t  And  Methods 
I  Courses 


ELEANOR  SKIMIN 
University  of  Detroit 
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L-<AST  summer  1  described  the  job-analysis 
approach  to  my  summer-session  methods 
class  for  typing  teachers,  and  together  we 
made  as  the  core  of  our  study  a  compilation 
of  job-breakdown  sheets  for  the  teachers  to 
take  back  to  their  classrooms.  Never  before 
have  I  seen  teachers  have  such  a  good  time 
in  a  methods  class !  Actively  engaged  in  find¬ 
ing  facts  relating  to  their  own  work,  they 
felt  with  me  that  the  analysis  technique  prom¬ 
ised  new  zest  and  success  for  their  classes. 

“Maybe  this  job-analysis  and  job-break- 
down  technique  will  give  us  the  answers  we 
are  looking  for,”  these  experienced  teachers 
said.' 

Getting  Source  Data 

With  such  a  mind-set,  we  visited  offices, 
talked  with  personnel  people,  employment 
managers,  and  employees — especially  with  typ¬ 
ists.  We  found  business  people  anxious  and 
ready  to  give  information — and  anxious  and 
ready  to  ask  questions,  too.  Each  member  of 
our  class  made  a  report  and  a  job  analysis; 
these  were  pooled  in  a  final  report  so  that 
each  teacher  had  a  folio  of  breakdowns  to 
take  back  to  school  in  September.  (See  Il¬ 
lustration.) 

The  reports  described  many  different  kinds 
of  offices — large  ones  and  small  ones,  gen¬ 
eral  ones  and  departmental  ones.  From  each 
office  our  class  delegate  brought  back  data 
about  the  kind  of  work  typed,  the  forms  used, 
the  numbe^  of  copies  made,  the  distribution  of 
the  copies,  the  short  cuts  developed,  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  a  day’s  work,  the  problems  of  the 
typists. 

The  reports  told  us  many  things  we  did 
not  know.  We  found,  for  example,  that  sta¬ 
tistical  departments,  while  devoting  much  at¬ 
tention  to  tabulation  work,  did  not  need  or 


use  elaborate  mathematical  planning  for  tabu¬ 
lation  jobs.  When  standardized  forms  did 
not  indicate  exactly  where  tabulator  stops 
obviously  should  be  set,  individual  judgment- 
placement  served.  Similar  instances  of  new 
understandings  were  found  in  every  report. 

By  the  time  the  summer  was  half  over, 
we  had  compiled  our  data. 

Preparing  Breakdown  Studies 

With  all  this  information  on  hand,  the 
teachers  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  went  to 
work  incorporating  it  into  teaching  plans. 
After  a  quick  review  of  pertinent  literature, 
we  designed  a  typewriting  laboratory  where 
each  teacher  could  experience  the  doing  of  the 
typing  jobs  defined  in  our  field-work  reports. 
In  our  laboratory,  the  class  members  experi¬ 
mented  with  performances  and  prepared 
breakdown  lesson  plans  for  each  technique 
and,  in  the  course  of  helping  one  another  in 
this  duty,  found  many  short  cuts. 

“This  is  the  way  to  find  the  time  we  can 
save  in  our  classes,”  one  teacher  exclaimed, 
when  he  had  evolved  a  way  to  teach  a  tech- 
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Boo  Thop  Do  It 

1,  Deaeiipilo*  of 
duties 

Ccaipllo  Hat  of  aaoaa  aad  addreaaes. 
nil  la  date»  aooaat  of  oaaop,  aa«s  of  departiMot  bead; 
addroaa  (on  back)  la  form  lettara. 
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*DuBDlag*  lattara  are  ippad  froa  llata. 

9.  Boo  la  uork  pro* 
pared? 

Uata  are  tppad  oa  abaats  of  paper  14  ioebaa  loag  aad  ^ 
laebaa  wide.  Naaaa  are  tppad  la  capital  lattara.  Addroaa  fol- 
loaa  oa  aaaa  llaa.  *Duaalag*  lattara  are  oa  abaata  of  dlffaraat 
eolora.  Poma  are  kepi  la  desk  drawara  at  tba  right.  Tpplata 
■uat  uaa  color  according  to  aiaibar  of  ledger.  Bi.t  #I  ahlta 
latter— .polite  raqaaat  to  call  at  offlea  regarding  balaaea. 
li.:  #4  pallov  latter— a  raKiadar  to  *pap  op.*  Addroaa.  aaoapt 

In  case  of  ablta  latter,  la  placed  oa  back  of  latter,  to  fit 
wltb  vladoa  of  wiadoa  aoTolopa.  Aaouat.  data,  aad  oigaotura  la 
frost. 

4.  Cartoft  ooploa 

Iteka  too  to  flea  earboaa  of  llata.  (Oarboaa  oat  to  also 
aod  taped  togatbar  to  gat  required  length.) 

&.  Seferooca  booka 
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addraasaa. ) 

1.  riguroa,  tabu- 
latloaa 

Oa  addraasaa  aod  oa  llata.  All  tppiata  axpraaaad  the  vtab 
that  tbap  could  tppa  flguraa  without  looking  at  tba  kops. 

(Motad  that  all  tpplata  la  tba  dapartnant.  aseapt  ooa.  looked  at 
kapa  ahaa  tpplag  flguraa.) 

Duplicatlac 

Alooat  none.  Uhaa  naadad.  It  la  dona  bp  opacial  dapartoant. 

Foma 

Grant  deal  of  fllllM  U  feroa. 

9.  Care  of  Mcblaes 

Tpplata  oust  keep  tppourltora  claaa  and  snaat  ehaaga  rlbbona. 
(Hajor  repairs  are  bp  oalatanaaea  dapartoant.) 

10.  Short  eota  used 

Sattlag  of  tppawrltar  an  that  address  oaa  be  tppad  for  both 
tppaa  of  wladou  oaaalopoa  used  (ooatar  aad  aldo). 

U.  Kraalar 
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U.  Produetioh 
ataadarda 

lodlraot  ebaak;  raqnlra  OTamga  work.  Good  tpplata  can 
oofor  t«o  to  twalTO  ladgara  n  dap.  (Ararnga  of  ols  a  dap  la 
eooaidarad  good.) 

13.  Offlea  aaaual 

Tea.  felielao  of  cotpaap  are  glvao. 

14.  Orlaatatloo  or  iB« 
aerelea  tralalac 

Ito.  laob  tpplat  ouat  loam  oo  the 

Students  visit  offices  as  part  of  their  methods 
training  and  make  reports  like  this  one. 


nique  in  half  the  time  assigned  its  learning 
by  the  textbook  he  was  using  in  his  own 
classes. 

Our  class  group  worked  out  many  model 
breakdowns,  including:  changing  the  ribbon 
on  each  make  of  typewriter,  typing  stencils, 
stencil  duplicating,  making  hectograph  master 
sheets,  making  multiple  carbons,  setting  up 
each  letter  style,  typing  on  small  cards,  fill¬ 
ing  in  forms,  horizontal  centering,  vertical 
centering,  typing  on  a  ruled  line,  erasing 
properly  and  neatly,  cleaning  and  oiling  a  type¬ 
writer,  crowding  and  spreading  words,  and 
using  each  service  mechanism  on  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

By  duplicating  copies  of  each  of  these 
model  breakdowns  and  giving  copies  to  each 
class  member,  every  teacher  had  a  good  start 
toward  a  full  file  of  breakdowns  of  typing 
jobs. 

In  order  to  develop  efficiency  in  the  use  of 
the  breakdowns  as  a  lesson  plan,  each  teacher 
taught  a  demonstration  lesson  to  the  other 
class  members.  The  general  reaction,  after 
initial  surprise  that  techniques  could  be  taught 
so  concisely  through  the  timesaving  efficiency 
of  the  breakdowns,  was  one  of  enormous  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

“This  is  efficiency  plus!”  was  the  way  one 
teacher  put  it. 

Summary 

Job  analysis  focuses  a  teacher’s  attention 
where  it  needs  to  be  focused:  on  the  details 
of  the  things  to  be  learned  and  the  problems 
attendant  to  learning  them.^ 

Making  a  descriptive  job  breakdown,  after 
analysis,  crystallizes  a  teacher’s  own  knowl¬ 
edge  and  implements  his  teaching  with  the 
most  direct  approach  possible  in  teaching  the 
solutions  to  specific  problems. 

Placing  the  breakdown  sheet  in  the  hands 
of  the  student  serves  to  save  time,  to  explain, 
to  direct  his  thinking  and  action,  and  to  give 
him  a  permanent  instruction  sheet. 

Together,  job-analysis  and  job-breakdown 
techniques  integrate  a  teacher’s  observations 
and  experience  with  his  teaching  skill  and 
serve  as  a  fruitful  approach  to  the  planning 
and  teaching  of  lessons. 


*  See  Mis*  Skimin’s  article,  “Job-Analysis  Tech¬ 
nique  As  a  Basis  for  Lesson  Planning,”  in  the 
April  Business  Education  World,  page  446. 


Teacher  in  f 
Navajo  Land 

As  reported  to  ! 

E.  LILI.IAN  HUTCHINSON 

T  HE  teacher  of  commercial  subjects  in 
the  typical  large-city  or  township  high  school, 
with  its  heterogeneous,  truly  American  student  < 
body,  is  usually  in  close  contact  with  the  hustle  ^ 
and  bustle  of  business,  for  which  the  students 
are  being  prepared.  In  dramatic  contrast  are 
the  activities  of  one  commercial  teacher  of 
“real  Americans”  on  an  Arizona  Indian  reser¬ 
vation  that  ministers  to  the  Navajos  and 
several  other  tribes  of  Indians  in  a  radius  of 
many  miles.  < 

Miss  Hilda  Rees,  who  teaches  shorthand, 
and  secretarial  subjects  in  tlie  Ganado 
Mission  School  at  Ganado,  Arizona,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  that  accompanied  her  Christmas  card  (re¬ 
produced  here)  pictured  her  storybook  en¬ 
vironment  so  colorfully  that  we  wish  to  share 
parts  of  it  with  B.E.W.  readers. 

“We  are  quite  cut  off  from  so-called  civili¬ 
zation  here,”  writes  Miss  Rees,  “and  only 
those  who  have  home-town  papers  or  radios 
really  know  what  is  going  on  outside  the 
Reservation.  .  .  .  Right  now  we  have  stacks  of 
mail-order  catalogues  (our  children  call  them 
‘wishing  books’)  several  feet  high  that  every¬ 
one  leafs  through  at  a  great  rate — for  that  is 
the  only  way  we  have  of  doing  our  shopping.” 

The  Mission  is,  indeed,  a  complete  com¬ 
munity.  The  campus  contains  about  fifty  ' 
buildings,  including  a  church,  a  150-bed  hos¬ 
pital  fully  staffed,  an  elementary  school,  a 
high  school,  a  dining  hall,  boys’  and  girls’  ' 
dormitories,  cottage  dormitories  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff,  and  other  buildings.  Just  off  cam¬ 
pus  are  a  post  office  and  a  trading  post.  One 
asset  that  would  have  made  our  mouths 
water  a  few  months  ago  is  “a  deep  freeze  con-  • 
taining  eight  tons  of  meat”  I 
The  Mission  has  to  be  a  self-contained  unit, 
for  there  are  times  each  year — in  mid-winter 
and  in  early  spring — when  the  roads  leading 
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to  it  are  bottomless  mud  pits.  At  such  times 
the  members  of  the  community  must  depend 
on  the  Mission  for  food,  heat,  and  water. 

The  children  work  two  hours  a  day  for 
their  board.  They  are  of  unusually  high  caliber 
and  take  great  pride  in  their  appearance, 
which  results  in  most  of  the  girls  having 
permanents ! 

Miss  Rees’s  colorful  description  of  the  “blue, 
blue  sky  with  puffy  clouds,  the  famous  sun¬ 
sets  .  .  .  the  deep-red  soil  of  the  mesas  .  .  .  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  sunshine”  and  of  her  falling  to 
sleep  some  nights  hearing  the  distant  chant  of 
the  Medicine  Man  would  bring  nostalgic 
memories  to  all  who  know  northern  Arizona 
and  awaken  a  desire  to  see  the  land  in  those 
who  do  not  know  it. 

Another  of  iVIiss  Rees’s  vivid  descriptions 
was  of  a  bazaar  that  brought  in  over  $5,000 
( !)  for  equipment  for  the  new  hospital. 
“Hundreds  of  Indians  arrived  on  buckboards, 
in  covered  wagons,  on  horseback,  and  by  car 


I  A  Christmas  curd  from  .Navajo  I^and!  Repre¬ 
senting  an  unfinished  rug  on  a  loom,  this  type¬ 
written  design  was  typed  by  a  former  student, 
now  a  staff  member,  who  used  w’s  and  o's  in  con¬ 
structing  it.  Copies  were  run  from  a  stencil. 


Not  exactly  a  tepee!  The  typing  room  at 
Canado  Mission,  Arizona,  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  any  school.  .Mrs.  Lydia  A.  Murray,  the 
teacher  shown,  was  the  predecessor  of  Miss  Hilda 
Rees,  whose  letters  gave  the  story  presented 
here. 


and  truck.  .  .  .  AV^rapped  in  their  Pendleton 
blankets  and  carrying  their  cradle-board 
babies,  they  presented  a  novel  sight  as  they  en¬ 
tered  the  gym  and  made  one  think  one  was 
walking  through  a  dream.” 

At  the  time  Miss  Rees  was  writing,  the 
Mission  was  preparing  for  a  Christmas 
pageant  to  which  1,500  Indians  were  to  be  in¬ 
vited. 

Ganado  Mission,  which  is  more  than  forty 
years  old,  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Board 
of  National  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States.  The  well-bal¬ 
anced  educational  program  of  the  Mission  ex¬ 
tends  over  three  important  fields:  medical 
religious,  and  academic. 

Many  of  the  students  who  have  taken  the 
commercial  courses  remain  at  the  Mission  in 
various  capacities.  One  is  in  the  hospital 
record  office ;  and  one,  with  her  husband,  is  in 
charge  of  the  community  house.  Other  for¬ 
mer  students  have  become  interpreters,  and  for 
this  w'ork  Miss  Rees  stresses  the  importance  of 
shorthand. 

What  a  challenge  this  teaching  job  must  be, 
and  what  a  contribution  such  a  teacher  can 
make  to  the  future  welfare  of  our  nation’s 
wards.  Miss  Rees,  however,  with  charac¬ 
teristic  modesty  says  only,  “I  am  learning  a  lot 
of  things  that  you  can’t  find  in  books,  and  am 
probably  getting  more  out  of  my  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  than  the  children  are.”  The  B.E.W. 
salutes  her  on  the  outposts  of  our  country. 
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On  From  the  Keyboard 


Scores  of  jobs  are  open  to  the 
student  whose  only  vocational 
training  has  been  in  typewrit¬ 
ing. 


R.  E.  STEWART 
Manager,  School  Department 
Underwood  Corporation 


One^  of  the  great  family  of  billing  machines  whose  operation 
it  basically  typing  it  the  Blliott-Pishtr  continuous-form  ma¬ 
chine.  Typing^  an  invoice  provides  copies  for  shipping,  delivery, 
stock,  accounting,  and  other  needs. 


J.F  THE  art  of  typewriting  were  personified, 
how  like  an  orphan  it  would  sometimes  feel! 
Smiled  at,  condoned,  indulged  in,  typewriting 
is  often  underestimated. 

The  secretary,  the  stenographer,  and  the 
office  typist  are  not  the  only  workers  whose 
success  depends  largely  on  their  typing  ability. 
Typing  is  the  foundation  of  many  other  jobs, 
all  possessing  opportunities  and  compensation 
that  are  limited  only  by  the  effort  and  ability 
and  loyalty  put  into  the  job  by  the  employee. 

Unaware  of  these  vocational  opportunities 
that  demand  simply  the  ability  to  typewrite, 
students — ^yes,  and  some  teachers,  too — feel 
that  typing  is  a  casual  skill,  an  elective  subject 
that  is  relatively  unimportant  unless  one  is  to 
be  trained  for  stenographic  work.  A  student 
needs  another  half-credit  for  graduation;  so, 
let  him  take  some  typing.  If  the  student  does 
reasonably  well  in  the  course,  he  can  always 
use  his  skill  after  graduation  for  personal 
correspondence  or  for  typing  college  notes  and 
term  papers.  And  if  he  does  not  do  well,  he 
has  lost  little.  Such  is  the  attitude  of  many. 


Actually,  a  resolution  to  take  some  typing 
should  be  more  than  casual— certainly  the 
ability  to  operate  a  typewriter  efficiently  ex¬ 
acts  the  best  in  any  student.  Opportunities 
unknown  to  many  of  our  students  exist  for 
those  who  can  type  well,  even  though  he  has 
no  other  vocational  skill.  Mastery  of  funda¬ 
mental  skill  should  be  the  foremost  objective 
of  even  the  most  personalized  personal-use 
typing  course. 

What  are  some  of  those  opportunities? 

Continuous-Form  Billing  Machines 

When  we  buy  tickets  for  the  theater  or  a 
football  game,  we  put  down  our  cash  and  get 
our  tickets.  It  is  a  cash  transaction.  We  get 
neither  a  bill  nor  a  receipt.  T  he  seller  has  no 
billing  problem. 

But  suppose  we  are  wholesale  grocers,  for 
example,  selling  many  different  articles  to 
many  customers  on  a  credit  basis.  Each  order 
must  be  billed ;  an  invoice  must  be  written  and 
itemized  in  some  degree.  The  more  orden 
we  fill,  the  more  invoices  we  must  write;  so, 
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writing  invoices  becomes  a  major  operation. 

But  not  for  accounting  alone.  Someone  in 
our  wholesale  house  must  take  each  order  from 
the  retailer  over  the  telephone  or  by  mail.  The 
order  must  be  filled  from  the  warehouse.  The 
order  must  be  billed.  It  must  be  shipped.  A 
copy  of  the  invoice  must  go  to  the  customer, 
another  copy  to  the  bookkeeper,  another  copy 
to  the  collection  department,  and  perhaps 
other  copies  to  other  departments.  By  making 
the  order  form  a  duplicate  of  the  invoice,  all 
the  forms  required  for  the  transaction  can  be 
written  simultaneously  by  the  person  who  first 
takes  the  order. 

The  records  of  many  firms  originate  in  this 
way;  and  the  volume  of  such  work  is  so  great 
that  special  machines,  known  generally  as 
continuous-form  machines,  are  made  to  expe¬ 
dite  this  work.  All  these  machines  have  this 
feature  in  common:  they  have  keyboards,  the 
same  familiar  keyboards  we  see  on  our  type¬ 
writers.  The  operator  needs  only  the  skill  of 
operating  a  typewriter ;  the  other  details  of  his 
job  he  can  learn  in  an  hour  or  two. 

So,  the  operation  of  such  keyboard  machines 
opens  up  a  whole  field  of  remunerative  jobs 
for  students  who  can  typewrite. 

The  Forms 

The  forms  on  which  the  worker  types  are 
special  ones,  printed  and  packed,  sometimes 
with  carbon  inserted,  in  either  roll  or  fanfold 
form.  Positive  registration  is  assured  on  all 
copies.  The  various  copies  each  have  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  color  (for  example,  white  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  invoice,  pink  for  the  bookkeeping  de¬ 
partment’s,  and  so  on)  or  an  identifying 


numeral  or  letter  that  indicates  the  destination 
of  each  copy.  In  some  forms,  the  copies  are 
made  on  different  grades  of  paper. 

The  order  may  be  typed  on  any  one  of 
several  different  types  of  billing  machines.  As 
a  result  of  this  single  writing,  all  the  internal 
forms  required  by  the  transaction  are  prepared 
simultaneously.  Pulling  the  forms  forward, 
to  tear  off  at  a  perforation  point,  automatically 
inserts  a  full  new  set  of  forms  ready  for  typ¬ 
ing  the  next  order.  On  some  machines,  like 
the  one  above  this  article,  a  calculating  device 
totals  the  items  of  the  bill  and  records  the 
total,  and  so  gives  the  typist  the  correct  total 
at  the  same  time  that  that  total  is  recorded 
for  accounting  purposes. 

The  Machines 

Large  concerns  have  many  kinds  of  continu¬ 
ous-form  billing  machines.  Generally  the 
operators  of  these  machines  are  paid  on  a  pro¬ 
duction  basis,  with  a  bonus  for  production  be¬ 
yond  average  levels.  It  is  a  job  requiring 
skill  where  the  degree  of  skill  is  reflected  in 
the  compensation:  one  is  paid  for  what  one 
produces. 

Obviously,  because  each  machine  has  a 
standard  typewriter  keyboard,  operators  for 
this  kind  of  work  are  recruited  from  those 
who  can  type.  It  takes  little  time  to  become 
familiar  with  the  machine,  as  the  only  new 
thing  to  learn  is  the  operation  of  the  form¬ 
handling  attachments. 

Most  billing  machines  can  be  classified  as 
one  of  three  kinds — continuous-form  machines 
(called  that,  and  nothing  more),  fanfold  writ¬ 
ing  machines  (an  ordinary  typewriter  with  an 


A  ^ood  typist  can  increase 
his  salary  by  becominji  the  op¬ 
erator  of  a  “fanfold  writinji 
machine,”  a  standard  typewriter 
with  an  attachment  to  feed 
multiple  carbons  and  printed 
forms  in  a  continuous  stream. 
Typist  should  be  expert  on 
numeral  reaches  and  under¬ 
stand  decimal-key  tabulation. 
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AU  ph4>tos,  courtesy  of 
Underwooi  Corporation 
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The  electric  bookkeeping  machine  has  a  standard 
typewriter  keyboard.  This  ElIiott>Fisher  model 
combines  the  typing  of  orders  and  invoices  with 
the  posting  of  ledger  accounts  and  can  be  adjusted 
to  perform  an  incredible  number  of  accounting 
functions.  Operation  may  be  learned  by  a  skilled 
typist  in  a  day  or  two. 

attachment  to  accommodate  the  continuous 
forms  used),  and  bookkeeping  machines. 

Many  concerns,  both  large  and  small,  com¬ 
bine  bookkeeping  with  their  order  and  invoice 
writing.  The  machines  for  this  job  are  so 
made  that,  either  during  or  after  billing,  in¬ 
voices  are  posted  to  the  proper  ledger  accounts. 
The  additional  mechanisms  of  these  machines 
automatically  compute  balances  involving 
credits  as  well  as  charges;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  furnish  proof  of  accuracy.  The  variety 
of  these  machines  is  limitless.  These  machines, 
too,  have  standard  typewriter  keyboards. 

It  is  only  a  step  from  the  simple  fanfold 
billing  machine  to  the  bookkeeping  machine. 
As  both  have  standard  keyboards,  a  person 
who  types  well  has  95  per  cent  of  the  job  be- 


Undergraduate  Allergies 

Pinks  give  them  wheezes,  embellished  with  sneezes, 
While  goldenrod  causes  the  itch. 

Petunias  bring  shivers,  so  tears  flow  like  rivers. 
And  study  is  cast  in  the  ditch. 


hind  him ;  he  can  learn  the  other  5  per  cent 
on  the  job  in  a  very  short  time — as  short  a  ? 
time  as  a  day  or  two  for  even  the  most  com-  j 
plicated  bookkeeping  machine.  j 

The  extra  functions  that  a  bookkeeping  ma¬ 
chine  can  do  are  virtually  endless:  they  write  . 
checks  to  pay  bills;  compute  and  write  pay-  ■ 
roll  checks,  with  all  the  many .  deductions  1 
properly  subtracted ;  keep  stock  records  and  | 
book  inventories ;  analyze  various  kinds  of  sales 
and  expenses.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that 
bookkeeping  machines  are  used  by  firms  in 
just  about  every  kind  of  business. 

Personal  Opportunity 

What  goes  on  in  business?  Business  em-  > 
ploys  thousands  and  thousands  of  operators  ' 
for  billing  equipment — operators  whose  lone 
skill  is  the  ability  to  typewrite. 

The  ability  to  type  well  can  end  with  a 
secure  job  in  business.  Yet  it  can,  through 
these  jobs  in  business,  be  a  rung  in  the  ladder 
of  business  success,  because  the  billing-machine 
operator  and  bookkeeping-machine  operator  see 
business  in  actual  operation.  They  see  its  plus 
and  minus.  They  see  where,  when,  how,  and 
in  what  commodities  it  is  being  done. 

With  this  knowledge  they  are  in  a  position 
to  make  constructive  suggestions  concerning 
not  only  the  record-keeping  phase  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  but  also  the  conduct  of  the  business  in 
general.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  they 
are  developing  a  skill  in  the  handling,  under¬ 
standing,  and  interpretation  of  figures  and 
values  without  which  no  chief  executive  can 
hope  to  manage  a  business  successfully. 

Opportunities  galore!  And  based  on  so 
“casual”  a  skill  as  typewriting! 


(a  la  Christopher  Robin) 

When  ragweed  brings  sinus,  attention  is  minus, 
Bronchitis  and  pleurisy  lurk. 

They  have  allergies  numerous,  tragic  and  humorous, 
But  they’re  mostly  allergic  to  work! 

— Grace  V.  \Y' at  kins 
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EGTA,  Now  “EBTA,”  Elects  Officers  at  Jubilee  Meeting 


New  Ofticers  of  the  Eastern  Busi¬ 
ness  Teachers  Association  (seated) 
are:  Bernard  A.  Shilt,  secretary;  Wal¬ 
ter  E.  Leidner,  president;  (Catherine 
B.  Dwyer,  vice-president;  and  Rufus 
Stickney,  treasurer. 

New  Board  of  Directors  (standing*) 
is  composed  of:  Bruce  F.  Jeffery.  Dr. 

Helen  Reynolds,  Clark  F.  Murdou>(h, 

Frances  Douh  North,  and  Dr.  James 
R.  Meehan. 

GOLDE.N  JUBILEE  •  The  ECTA,  meet¬ 
ing  in  Boston  for  its  fiftieth  convention,  was 
high  lighted  by:  the  absence  of  Prf.sidhnt  Ed¬ 
mond  S.  Donoho,  who  was  hospitalized  in 
Baltimore  following  an  appendectomy  on  the 
eve  of  the  convention ;  an  unusual  number  of 
teacher  demonstrations  in  tlie  sectional  meetings ; 
a  gala  banquet  that  featured  good  music,  good 
menu,  enormous  attendance,  and  a  merry  “Gay 
Nineties  Review”  by  an  octet  from  the  Fisher 
Sch(X)l  of  Boston;  the  change  of  name  from 
“Eastern  Commercial  I'eachers  Association”  to 
“Eastern  Business  Teachers  Association” ;  and 
the  election  of  new  officers  (above). 

V’ice-president,  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Chicker- 
ING,  presided  over  the  convention,  which  will 
be  long  remembered — as  the  program  committee 
had  hoped — as  “That  Jubilee  Convention.” 

NEW  YORK  •  ^'he  CEA  (colloquial  for 
“Commercial  Education  Association  of  the  City 
of  New  York  and  Vicinity”)  meets  each  spring 
and  fall.  This  year’s  spring  meeting,  orig¬ 
inally  scheduled  for  May  ,S,  has  been  moved 
to  May  17  to  make  room  for  testimonial  din¬ 
ners  being  given  by  New  York  City  teachers 
for  the  retiring  and  the  new  superintendents  of 
schools.  Dr.  John  E.  Wade  and  Dr.  William 
Jansen,  respectively. 

NORTHWEST  •  Veteran  education  is  fun¬ 
damental  business  to  private  business  schools;  so, 
when  the  members  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Business  Schools  Association  met  in  Tacoma  this 
winter,  President  V''.  D.  Patterson  (Knapp 
College,  Tacoma)  presented  them  with  a  pro¬ 


gram  of  information  about  financing  veteran 
tuitions. 

(Tidbit.  'Fry  the  VA  formula  for  figuring  the 
dollar-and-cents  value  of  special  and  evening- 
school  courses;  number  of  clock  hours  times  58.8 
cents.) 

Next  meeting  of  the  Assc»ciation  will  be  in 
Tacoma  in  June. 

WHAT  TO  SHOW  •  T'be  B.E.W.  fre¬ 
quently  receives  inquiries  from  readers  who  want 
an  up-to-date  business-education  film  bibliog¬ 
raphy. 

“We  have  projectors  now,”  they  write,  “and 
want  to  know  what  films  to  show  and  where  to 
get  them.” 

Two  reliable  sources  of  such  bibliographies; 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Schofield.  Librarian,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Libraries,  V’’isual  Aids,  and  •  Radio, 
Board  of  Education,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Cost: 
10  cents  for  current  bibliography.  For  an  annual 
fee  of  $1,  subscribers  are  notified  of  new  films. 

Business  Education  I'isual  Aids  (“BEVA”), 
the  distribution  firm  directed  by  Dr.  Clifford 
Ettinger,  at  330  West  72d  Street,  New  York  23, 
New  York. 

SUMMER  SEMINARS  •  Every  summer, 
when  America’s  schoolhouses  are  closed  for  the 
season,  schoolmasters  gather  in  summer  schools 
to  pursue  additional  professional  training.  One 
of  the  high  lights  of  many  summer-school  pro¬ 
grams  is  the  summer  “conference”  or  “seminar,” 
in  which  faculty  members  and  numerous  visiting 
authorities  meet  with  summer-session  students 
for  special  discussion  of  a  pertinent  problem. 

Business-education  summer  sessions  have  been 


Dr.  James  Gbmmell 


particularly  characterized  by  such  conferences, 
and  already  the  B.E.W.  has  been  informed  of 
some  programs  for  this 
coming  summer. 

Penn  State.  At  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College, 

Dr.  James  Gemmbll 
will  conduct  a  two-day 
conference  on  July  28 
and  29  to  consider  the 
problem  of  “Improving 
Basic  Business  Educa¬ 
tion.”  Included  among 
the  visiting  speakers  will 
be  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax 
(New  York  Univer¬ 
sity);  Dr.  D.  D.  Lessenberry  (University  of 
Pittsburgh);  Dr.  H.  A.  Tonne  (Editor,  the 
Journal  of  Business  Education) ;  Dr.  M.  Her¬ 
bert  Freeman  (Paterson,  New  Jersey,  State 
Teachers  College);  Dr.  McKee  Fisk  (Editor 
of  Business  Publications,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company) ;  Professor  F.  G.  Nichols  (Profes¬ 
sor  Emeritus,  Harvard) ;  Frank  F.  Sanders 
(Pittsburgh  supervisor) ;  Hollis  P.  Guy 
(Executive  secretary,  U.B.E.A.) ;  Edwin  W. 
Cruttenden  (Pennsylvania  Chief  of  Secondary 
Education) ;  Dr.  Ray  G.  Price  (University  of 
Cincinnati) ;  Dr.  Dwight  E.  Sollberger  (Indi¬ 
ana  State  Teachers  College) ;  and  Dr.  Harvey 
A.  Andruss  (President,  Bloomsburg  State 
Teachers  College). 

In  addition,  school  administrators  and  other 
Penn  State  faculty  members  will  join  some  parts 
of  the  program  discussions. 

Boston  University.  Guidance  and  prognosis  in 
business  education  will  be  the  theme  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  University  confer¬ 
ence  on  July  31  and  Au¬ 
gust  1.  Lead  by  Dr. 

John  L.  Rowe,  depart¬ 
ment  head,  the  program 
will  include  round-table 
discussions  and  ad¬ 
dresses  by  Dr.  Paul  A. 

Carlson  (Whitewater, 

Wisconsin) ;  Dr.  Thel¬ 
ma  Potter  (Columbia 
University) ;  Louis  A. 

Leslie  (Gregg  Publish-  ^  , 

ing  Company,  and  as-  D«- John  L.  Rowb 

sociate  editor  of  the  B.E.W.) ;  Wallace  Bow¬ 
man  (New  Rochelle,  New  York,  public 
schools) ;  Dr.  Gertrude  Forrester  (head  coun¬ 
selor  at  Newark’s  Arts  High  School) ;  and  Dr. 
William  G.  Kvaraceus  (testing  specialist  at 
Boston  University). 

Columbia.  Summer  students  at  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  will  participate  in  a 
conference  on  July  25  and  26  to  review,  literally. 


"Business  Education  Around  the  World.”  The 
program  includes  a  trip  to  the  United  Nations 
headquarters  at  Lake  Success,  New  York,  and 
discussions  of  business  education  abroad  lead  by 
Dr.  Hamden  L.  Forkner. 

Illinois.  Dr.  Albert  C.  Fries  and  the  North¬ 
western  University  chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon 
will  dig  into  the  roots  of  “Better  Training  for 
Office  Occupations”  in  their  July  11  summer 
seminar.  Unique  feature:  there  will  be  two 
panels — one,  in  the  morning,  composed  of  office 
workers;  and  one,  in  the  afternoon,  composed  of 
office  managers. 

Connecticut.  Frank  H.  Ash  and  his  staff  of 
business  educators  at  Connecticut  University 
(Storrs)  will  entertain  private-school  teachen 
and  administrators  at  a  five-day  conference  from 
June  23  to  June  27,  in  co-operation  with  the 
National  Council  of  Business  Schools  and  New 
England  teacher  organizations. 


Nomane  ws 


NOMA  WORKSHOP  •  The  office-manage¬ 
ment  workshop,  sponsored  by  the  National  Office 
Management  Association  and  presented  by  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  will  be  short  (just 
three  days  long:  July  9,  10,  and  11)  but  will  be 
packed  with  important  discussions. 

Meeting  each  day  in  the  morning,  at  lunch, 
and  again  in  the  afternoon,  conferees  will  hear 
men  of  national  reputation  and  wide  experience 
in  office  management  discuss:  the  profession  of 
office  management;  techniques,  tools,  and  devices 
in  office  management;  office  service  functions ;  of¬ 
fice  machines ;  and  office  materials  and  supplies. 

Expected  outcome:  office  managers,  new  tech¬ 
niques;  teachers,  new  understanding  of  office- 
management  problems;  students,  recruits  for  of¬ 
fice-management  jobs. 

PROBLEMS  •  What  do  office  managers  talk 
about?  A  poll  of  NOMA  chapters  to  determine 
the  subject  of  a  projected  national  survey  re¬ 
vealed  these  interests,  in  order  of  importance: 

1.  Merit  Rating  Plans 

2.  Training  of  Office  Workers 

3.  Wage  Incentives  in  the  Office 

4.  Office  Production  Statistics 

5.  Pension  and  Retirement  Practices 

6.  Letter  Writing  Short  Cuts 

7.  Depreciation  and  Replacement  Policies 

8.  Subject  Classification 

9.  Office  Maintenance  Practices 

10.  Manuals  and  Handbooks 

Research  on  Problems  3  and  4  is  already  under; 
wa^ 
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EDUCATION  DIVISION  •  In  response  to 
growing  requests  from  noma  members  and  edu¬ 
cators  throughout  the  country,  noma  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  new  Education 
Division  within  its  or¬ 
ganization,  charged  with 
aiding  and  initiating  co¬ 
operative  efforts  be¬ 
tween  business  and  edu¬ 
cation. 

Heading  the  new  divi¬ 
sion,  beginning-  July  1, 
will  be  Dr.  J.  Frank 
Dame,  who  conies  to 
NOMA  from  the  State 
Teachers  College  in 
Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Doctor  Dame  has 
been  engaged  in  business-education  work  for 
many  years  in  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania.  He  has  been  director  of  business 
education  in  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  public 
schools,  and  department  head  at  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity. 

As  teacher,  teacher-trainer,  speaker,  author, 
and  administrator.  Doctor  Dame  has  demon¬ 
strated  his  leadership  and  will  make  a  fine  liaison 
officer  between  schools  and  the  noma  program. 
His  office  will  be  located  in  noma  headquarters 
at  2118  Lincoln-Liberty  Building,  Philadelphia  7. 

WHITE  COLLARS  •  Noma’s  January  bul¬ 
letin  (No.  Six)  to  its  members  is  a  thorough¬ 
going  analysis  of  group  bargaining  activities 
among  white-collar  workers.  Prepared  by  Dr. 
O.  R.  Wessels  (business-education  head  at 
Syracuse  University),  the  bulletin  is  a  goldmine 
of  information  about  office-working  conditions. 

People 


APPOINTMENTS  •  Dr.  J.  Marshall 
Hanna,  author,  researcher,  teacher,  teacher- 


representative  for  the  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  to  post  of  registrar  at  Draughon’s  Busi¬ 
ness  College  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

RETIREMENT  •  Alexander  H.  Sproul, 
after  thirty-four  years  of  leadership  in  business 
education  in  New  England,  has  retired  from  hi.s 
post  as  head  of  the  Commercial  Department  of 
the  State  Teachers  College,  in  Salem,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  has  left  to  take  up  residence  in 
California. 

Educator  (he  has  taught  in  four  universities 
and  has  headed  the  business-education  depart¬ 
ment  in  two  large  high  schools,  in  addition  to  his 
long  service  in  Salem)  and  author,  Mr.  Sproul 
was  immensely  popular  with  his  students,  who 
devoted  a  school  assembly  to  honoring  him  just 
prior  to  his  retirement. 

Appointed  to  the  position  that  Mr.  Sproul  has 
left  is  Bruce  F.  Jeffery,  high  school  principal 
from  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Jeffery 
has  taught  in  public  and  private  schools,  has 
headed  business  education  faculties,  is  a  doctoral 
candidate  at  Boston  University,  and  holds  de¬ 
grees  from  both  Boston  and  LaSalle  Universities. 

BEREAVEMENT  •  Frederick  G.  Lon¬ 
don,  chairman  and  former  president  of  the 
Pitman  Publishing  Corporation,  died  at  his 
home  in  Larchmont,  New  York,  in  February, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 

Mr.  London  had  been  president  of  the  firm 
from  1933,  when  it  was  incorporated  in  the 
United  States,  until  January,  1945,  when  he  was 
named  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

A  native  of  England,  Mr.  London  was,  in 
1920,  sent  by  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of 
London,  to  set  up  a  branch  office  in  Toronto.  In 
1922  he  went  to  New  York  to  become  co¬ 
manager  of  the  New  York  branch  with  Clarence 
Pitman  (nephew  of  Sir  Isaac,  originator  of  the 
Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  system).  Mr.  London 
became  manager  on  Mr.  Pitman’s  retirement  in 
1927. 


trainer,  and  head  of  the 
Business  Education  De¬ 
partment  of  Western 
Michigan  College 
(Kalamazoo),  to  the 
newly  created  post  of 
professor  of  education 
in  charge  of  the  gradu¬ 
ate  program  in  Business 
Education  at  Ohio  State 
University  (Columbus), 
effective  this  summer 
.  .  .  Clarkson  Groos, 
until  recently  a  field 


BEREAVEMENT  •  The  Midwest  has  lost 
a  business-education  leader:  Mrs.  E.  M.  Platt 
— teacher,  private-school  administrator,  and  ac¬ 
tive  member  of  numerous  business-education  or¬ 
ganizations — died  on  February  10. 

Mrs.  Platt  was  one  of  America’s  early  busi¬ 
ness-school  teachers  and  was  nationally  known 
as  an  expert  shorthand  teacher.  She  taught 
classes  up  to  within  a  few  months  of  her  death, 
even  while  in  recent  years  actively  managing  the 
Platt  School  of  Commerce  (St.  Joseph,  Mis¬ 
souri),  which  her  husband  had  founded. 

The  school  is  now  under  the  directorship  of 


Dr.  j.  Marshall  Hanna  her  son,  J.  E.  Platt. 


MAY.  13:12 
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Summer  School 

(A  Supplement  to  the  Directory  published  in  April.) 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas  Polvtkchnic  College,  Russellville.  June 
9-August  8.  G.  R.  Turrentine,  Dean;  Roy  A. 
Weedin,  Department  Head. 

Arkansas  State  College,  Jonesboro.  Two  terms: 
May  2+-June  28;  July  2-August  8.  Dr.  D.  P'. 
bhowalter.  Director;  Mrs.  Vera  Spears,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

CONNECTICUT 

University'  ok  Connec-hcut,  Storrs.  Two  terms: 
June  16-August  9;  June  30-August  9.  Dr.  A.  L. 
Knoblauch,  Director;  F.  H.  Ash,  Department 
Head. 

FLORIDA 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville.  Two  terms: 
June  16-July  25;  July  28-September  5.  Dr.  J.  VV. 
Norman,  Dean;  John  H.  Moorman,  Department 
Head. 

ILLINOIS 

Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  C'ar- 
bondale.  June  16-August  8.  H.  J.  Rehn,  Direc¬ 
tor;  W  A.  Buboltz,  Department  Head. 

IOWA 

Morningside  College,  Sioux  City.  Two  terms:  June 
5-July  16;  July  16-August  22.  Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Twcito,  Director;  Roy  E.  Stanton,  Department 
Head. 

KENTUCKY 

Morehead  State  Teachers  College,  Morehead. 
Two  terms:  June  4-July  11;  July  14-August  20. 
Dr.  \V.  J.  Lappin,  Director. 

LOUISIANA 

Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute,  Ruston.  June  2- 
August  2.  Dr.  Claybrook  Cottingham,  Director. 
Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute,  Lafayette. 
June  16-August  13.  M.  D.  Doucet,  Director. 

MAINE 

Husson  College,  Bangor.  July  7-August  29.  ('lara 
L.  Swan,  Director. 

MARYLAND 

University  of  Maryland,  College  Park.  June  23- 
August  1.  Dr.  Harold  Benjamin,  Director;  Ar¬ 
thur  S.  Patrick,  Department  Head. 

MICHIGAN 

Central  Michigan  College  of  F^ducation,  .Mount 
Pleasant.  June  23-August  1.  Judson  \V.  Foust, 
Director;  F.  E.  Robinson,  Department  Head. 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  Two  terms: 
June  23-August  1;  June  23-August  15.  Dean  L. 
A.  Hopkins,  Director;  Dr.  J.  M.  Trytten,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Delta  State  Teachers  College,  Cleveland.  Two 
terms:  June  4-July  10;  July  10-August  15.  A.  L. 
Young,  Director;  Thomas  B.  Martin,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

Mississippi  Southern  College,  Hattiesburg.  Two 


terms:  June  9-July  11;  July  14-August  16.  Dr. 
R.  C.  Cook,  President;  C.  C.  Dawson,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

MONTANA 

.Montana  State  College,  Bozeman.  June  11-Au- 
gust  16.  L.  O.  Brockmann,  Director. 

NEBRASKA 

Creighton  University,  Omaha.  June  9-.August  2. 
Rev.  M.  B.  Martin,  S.  J.,  Director;  Dr.  F.  E. 
Walsh,  Department  Head. 

Nebraska  State  Teachers  College,  Wayne.  June 
9-.August  8.  Dr.  Victor  P.  Morey,  President; 
W.  A.  Wollenhaupt,  Department  Head. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Umvermty  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham.  June  30- 
Septernber  2U.  Dr.  Elmer  D.  West,  Director. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick.  I'wo  terms: 
July  1- August  8;  .August  11-September  16.  ('.  E. 
Partch,  Dean. 

.NEW  YORK 

New  York  University,  New  York.  Two  terms: 
June  3-June  27;  July  l-.August  8.  Dean  Ralph  E. 
Pickett,  Director;  Dr.  Paul  S.  l.omax.  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Duke  University,  Durham.  Two  terms:  June  12- 
July  24;  July  25-August  29.  Dr.  Holland  Holton, 
Director;  Dr.  Frank  T.  deVNver,  Department 
Head. 


“YOU  LEARN  a  lot  and  have  a  lot  of 
fun — in  Oregon”,  say  thousands  of  teach¬ 
ers  who  have  discovered  the  “extras”  in 
an  Oregon  Summer  Session.  Extra  beauty, 
in  Oregon’s  spectacular  scenery;  extra 
comfort,  in  Oregon’s  delightful  climate; 
extra  stimulation  with  Oregon’s  out¬ 
standing  educators. 

Sessions  Include:  Undergraduate  courses  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  and  Secretarial  Science; 
Graduate  Courses  in  Business  Education  Methods, 
Research  and  Seminar  Courses.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  individual  teaching  problems  and  « 
graduate  programs.  Teacher  placement  facilities 
are  available. 


Two  regulor  sessions:  June  17  to  July  25 


June  26  to  August  29 

For  additional  information  address: 
Director  of  Summer  Sessions 

OREGON  STATE  COLLEGE 

CORVALLIS,  OREGON 


Authorized  by  Oregon  State  Board  of  Higher  Education 
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LTNivERsm'  OF  North  Carolina  (Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege),  Cireensboro.  June  9-July  19.  C.  W.  Phil¬ 
lips,  Director;  Vance  T.  Littlejohn,  Department 
Head. 

Western  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Cullowhee. 
Two  terms:  June  16-July  19;  July  22-August  30. 
W.  E.  Bird,  Director;  \\\  A.  Ashbrook,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

State  Teachers  College,  Mayville.  June  9-August 
1.  J.  W.  Headley,  President;  (»ena  Ostby,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

OHIO 

University  of  C'incinnati,  Cincinnati.  Two  terms: 
June  17-July  23;  July  23-August  30.  Dr.  Ciordon 
Hendrickson,  Director;  Dr.  Ray  C».  Price,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

OKLAHOMA 

Northwestern  State  College,  Alva.  May  26-July 
25.  T.  C.  Carter,  Director;  Wilma  A.  Ernst,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College,  Stillwater.  Two 
terms:  June  9-August  2;  August  4-August  29. 
Dean  N.  Conger,  Director;  J.  Andrew  Holley, 
Department  Head. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Beaver  College,  Jenkintown.  June  16-July  26. 
Ruth  L.  Higgins,  Director;  John  A.  Wallace, 
Department  Head. 

Bloomsburg  State  Teachers  College,  Bloomsburg. 
Three  terms:  June  3-June  21 ;  June  24-.'\ugust  3; 
August  5-August  23.  J.  Frank  Dame,  Department 
Head. 

Elizabethtown  College,  Elizabethtown.  Three 
term*.:  June  3- June  22;  June  22- July  27;  July  29- 
August  16.  Dr.  Henry  G.  Bucher,  Director;  John 
R.  Haubert,  Department  Head. 

Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls.  Two  terms:  June 
9-August  8;  August  11-August  29.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Twinem,  Director;  Dr.  R.  M.  Halev,  Department 
Head. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Eastern  State  Normal  School,  Madison.  Two 
terms:  June  9-Jul}’  18;  July  21-August  23.  Dr. 
V.  A.  Lowry,  Director;  V^iolet  Witt,  Department 
1  Head. 

TENNESSEE 

j  East  Tennessee  State  College,  Johnson  City.  Two 
1  terms:  June  10-July  18;  July  18- August  22.  Dr. 
^  C.  C.  Sherrod,  President. 

I  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville. 
Two  terms:  June  9-July  16;  July  17-August  22. 
Dr.  Henry  H.  Hill,  President;  Theodore  Wood¬ 
ward,  Department  Head. 

Memphis  State  College,  Memphis.  Two  terms: 
June  11-July  18;  July  1*-August  23.  Dean  R.  M. 
Robison,  Director;  Edward  I.  Crawford,  Depart- 
V  ment  Head. 

TEXAS 

j  North  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Denton 
]  Two  terms:  June  3-July  15;  July  17-August  26. 
I  B.  B.  Harris,  Director;  O.  J.  Curry,  Department 
J  Head. 


Study  and  Relaxation 
in 

Scenic  Colorado 

University  of  Denver 
College  of  Business  Administration 

Special  professional  courses 
for  Business  Teachers 

MBA  Degree  (Thesis  optional) 

Major  in  any  field  such  as: 
Business  Education 
Accounting 
Management 
Advertising 

Program  of  two-,  five-,  seven-, 
or  ten-week  periods 

Planned  recreational  program 

Interim  Business  Education 
Workshop,  May  19 — ^June  14 


Two  regular  terms: 
June  16  to  July  1 8 
July  21  to  August  22 


Cecil  Puckett,  Director  of  Summer  School 
ColIeiJe  of  Business  Administration 
University  of  Denver 
Denver  2,  Colorado 


University  of  Texas,  Austin.  Two  terms:  June  4- 
July  18;  July  19-Augu8t  29.  Dr.  T.  S.  Painter, 
President;  Florence  Stullken,  Department  Head. 

WASHINGTON 

The  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman.  J. 
Murray  Lee,  Director. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Marshall  College,  Hunting^ton.  Two  terms:  June 
4-July  8;  July  9- August  12.  Dr.  J.  F.  Bartlett, 
Director;  Lee  A.  Wolfard,  Department  Head. 

West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology,  Mont¬ 
gomery.  Two  terms:  June  2-July  5;  July  7- 
August  9.  Winfred  R.  Harris,  Director  and  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

West  Virginia  State  College,  Institute.  Two 
terms:  June  10-July  13;  July  16-August  16.  H. 
H.  Ferrell,  Director;  Richard  Homoburger,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 


If  you  were  asked  to  name  ten  great  teachers 
of  the  last  150  years,  whom  would  you  name? 
Not  so  easy,  is  it?  Yet,  we  shouldn’t  be  lacking 
in  this  professional  knowledge.  We  should  know 
something  about  the  masters  of  the  profession 
to  which  we  belong;  something  of  their  charac¬ 
ter,  their  personality,  their  methods. 

It  may  be  with  that  thought  in  mind  that 
Houston  Peterson  (himself  a  teacher)  brought 
together  brief  vignettes  of  more  than  twenty  fa¬ 
mous  teachers:  each  vignette  written  by  a  for¬ 
mer  pupil — perhaps  as  famous  as  the  master. 
Mr.  Peterson  has  written  the  Introduction  and 
the  Epilogue,  which  are  real  contributions  in 
themselves,  and  brief  prefatory  notes  for  each 
chapter. 

Great  Teachers  should  have  a  personal  in¬ 
terest  to  each  of  us,  not  because  the  teachers  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  book  were  our  teachers,  but  be¬ 
cause  we,  too,  have  our  favorite  teacher.  Per¬ 
haps  someone  whose  name  is  almost  forgotten 
but  whom,  nevertheless,  we  recall  with  great 
pleasure  and  gratitude.  One  who  gave  us  in¬ 
spiration  and  courage;  knowledge  and  discipline; 
feeling  and  appreciation. 

Each  portrait  in  Great  Teachers  is  warm  and 
human,  yet  withal  keenly  analytical.  Each  de¬ 
picts  the  character  and  personality  of  the 


teacher;  the  admiration  and  affectionate  regard  | 
in  which  he  is  held  by  the  pupil.  Each  leads  the 
reader  to  feel  as  if  he  himself  were  undergoing 
the  instruction  that  the  pupil  describes. 

Great  Teachers,  to  quote  from  the  Introduc-  i 
tion,  “  is  a  book  about  teachers — teachers  in  ■ 
action  in  the  home,  the  classroom,  the  seminar, 
the  laboratory,  the  clinic,  the  lecture-hall.”  And 
I  should  like  to  add  that  Great  Teachers  is  a  | 
book  for  teachers.  In  its  pages  you  can,  figura¬ 
tively,  sit  at  the  feet  of  men  and  women  who  I 
have  graced  the  teaching  profession;  who  have  j 
added  to  it  honor  and  dignity  and  prestige; 
who  have  influenced  mankind  far  beyond  human  j 
powers  of  calculation.  You  will  feel  the  power  j 
and  the  greatness  of  men  and  women  perhaps  I 
unknown  to  you:  men  like  Charles  Edward  < 
Garman,  Francis  Barton  Gummere,  Robert 
Henri,  George  Lyman  Kittredge,  William  ' 
James;  the  boundless  human  sympathy  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan  and 
Lizzie  Moore. 

Great  Teachers  is  a  book  on  the  importance 
of  personality  in  teaching.  Each  teacher  had  ' 
something  about  him  that  caused  others  to  fol¬ 
low,  to  revere,  to  honor  him.  It  might  have  , 
been  the  grand  manner  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  the 
Lincolnesque  characteristics  of  Simon  Nelson  | 
Patten,  or  the  humaneness  of  George  Lincoln  ! 
Burr;  but  each  had  a  strong  personality  that  ere-  i 
ated  strong  and  devoted  attachments.  Lest  the 
reader,  however,  get  the  idea  that  personality  is 
all  that  there  is  to  teaching,  Mr.  Peterson  points  j 
out  that  this  is  not  “a  plea  for  ‘campus  per-  | 
sonalities’  lacking  both  scholarship  and  disci¬ 
pline.”  And,  “fine  teachers  are  usually  color¬ 
ful  but  it  is  color  operating  through  subject  mat¬ 
ter  and  with  a  method.” 

Great  Teachers  demonstrates  beyond  contra¬ 
diction  that  the  teacher  is  the  most  important  ■ 
factor  in  the  school-pupil  learning  situation.  Al-  | 
most  without  exception,  the  teachers  whose  ; 
methods  and  personalities  are  described  had  no 
help  from  testing  programs,  guidance,  visual 
aids,  or  other  modern  aids  to  teaching.  No 
doubt  Lizzie  Moore  in  her  country  school  in 
Ohio  seventy-five  years  ago  would  have  gladly 
used  strip  film  to  supplement  McGuffey’s 
Readers;  but — she  didn’t  have  the  opportunity. 

Great  Teachers  is  a  book  of  methods — all  of 
them  distinctly  individual.  Some  of  the  famous 
teachers  were  at  their  best  in  the  laboratory, 
others  on  the  lecture  platform;  some  were  for¬ 
mal,  some  informal ;  some  liked  to  discuss  the 
question,  others  wanted  no  interruption.  The  ( 
method  suited  the  teacher;  it  was  molded  to  his  ^ 
personality;  it  was  successful. 

Great  Teachers  is  a  book  that  is  good  for  the 
soul  of  the  discouraged  teacher — the  teacher  who  1 
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often  wonders  if  “the  whole  thing  is  worth 
while.”  All  these  famous  teachers  had  periods 
of  disappointment  and  discouragement;  yet  they 
labored  on  unselfishly  because  they  felt  that  their 
ideals  must  triumph.  Every  defeat  was  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  a  cause  for  examination  of  self,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  try  again. 

Great  Teachers  gives  you  the  opportunity  to 
live  through  some  of  the  classroom  experiences 
with  the  famous  pupils.  You  will  feel  almost 
the  same  exhilaration  that  Anne  Mansfield  Sul¬ 
livan  must  have  felt  when  she  taught  Helen 
Keller  the  word  “love.”  You  will  sit  in  the 
classes  of  the  Princeton  schoolmaster,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  and  be  conscious  of  history  in  the  mak¬ 
ing.  You  will  gain  new  insight  into  his  charac¬ 
ter  and  personality.  You  will  sympathize  with 
the  student  in  Agassiz’s  laboratory  who  studied 
one  little  minnow  for  weeks.  And  you  will 
learn  that  Mark  Hopkins  probably  never  even 
sat  on  a  log. 

Reading  Great  Teachers  will  give  you  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  satisfaction  beyond  the  pay  check;  a  feel¬ 
ing  almost  of  self-righteousness  when  you  realize 
in  whose  honored  footsteps  you  are  following. 
!  It  is  an  inspirational  book,  delightful  reading, 
but  practical,  too. 


INDEX  READY  •  Authors  and  researchers 
who  have  wondered  whether  their  1946  writings 
merited  inclusion  in  Delta  Pi  Epsilon’s  1946 
Business, Education  Index  can  find  out  now:  the 
1946  Index  is  ready. 

The  newest  in  the  seven-year  series,  sponsored 
by  the  fraternity  and  edited  by  Dr.  M.  Herbert 
Freeman,  lists  the  professional  writing  published 
in  1946  in  all  twenty-nine  of  the  nation’s  busi¬ 
ness-education  journals  and  eighty  other  profes¬ 
sional  and  general  publications.  Over  1,500 
articles  are  classified  by  subject  areas. 

New  Uses.  Long  used  by  college  instructors 
in  the  preparation  of  their  own  lecture  notes 
and  bibliographies,  by  school  administrators  for 
preparing  departmental  meetings,  and  by  gradu¬ 
ate  students,  the  Index  is  now  reported  by  Delta 
Pi  Epsilon  to  be  widely  adopted  as  a  reference 
textbook  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents  in  business  education. 

Authors,  too,  use  the  Index — and  not  just  to 
see  if  their  names  are  included.  A  supplement 
in  the  Index  includes  the  names  and  addresses  of 
all  the  periodicals  that  might  be  interested  in 
receiving  manuscripts  about  business-education 
problems. 

(See  order  coupon,  page  554.) 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 

1047  the  PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE  COLLEGE 

More  than  450  academic,  professional,  and 
vocational  courses  included  in  total  pro¬ 
gram. 

One  to  15  weeks  of  study. 

General  fees  and  living  expenses  moderate. 

Specialized  courses  in  teaching  of  short¬ 
hand  and  typing,  research  in  business 
education,  visual  education,  accounting, 
business  law,  economics,  business  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  economic  geography. 

Ideal  for  Summer  Study  and  Recreation. 
for  further  information  address: 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
Room  107  Burrowes  Building 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College 

State  College  Pennsylvania 


Dates  of 
the  Sessions 

Inter-Session 
June  10  to  June  27 

Main  Summer  Session 
June  30  to  August  9 

Post-Sessions 
August  1 1  to  August  30 
August  1 1  to 
September  20 

Business  Education 
Conference 

July  28  and  29 


STANDWELL  CORPORATION 

270  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  J.  P.  Martin 

President  Standard  Eguipment  Co., 

Pittsburg,  Pennslyvania 

Gentlemen: 

A  few  days  ago  our  repersentative  in  your  territory, 
Frank  N.  Briggs,  wrote  us  that  you  were  in  the  market  for 
some  offiee  equippment;  and  he  asked  me  to  nail  you  one  of 
our  new  32-page  catologues,  ’The  Streamlined  Office.*  We 
have  done  so,  and  it  should  have  reach  you  by  this  time. 

May  we  call  your  attention  to  the  filing  cabinets  ilus- 
trated  and  fully  describe  on  page  11-14.  We  guarrantee  these 
cabinets  to  be  noiseless,  and  we  will  refund  your  money  if 
you  can  show  us  any  fling  cabinets  that  are  less  quite  than 
ours.  The  cases  are  on  rollers  that  are  cushioned  by  a  spec- 
cial  prossess  and  thus  makes  less  noise.  The  entire  con- 
sturction  of  the  cabinets  has  been  changed  untlll  you  would 
not  recognise  them  as  the  same  type  of  eguipment  you  have  in 
your  office  at  the  pressent  time. 

You  will  be  Intersted,  also,  in  the  typewriter  desks 
that  are  illustarted  on  pages  45-49  of  the  same  catalog. 

Those  desks  may  be  found  in  many  Improtant  goverment  offices. 

Cordially  Yours, 


10  ! 

11  i 

12 

13 

14  - 
13  ' 
16 

17 

18 

19 


JFM:cl 


J.  P.  Martin  23 

Persident  24 

25 


There  are  at  least  43  errors  in  this  month’s  candidate  for  the  title  of  “The  World's  Worst 
Transcript/’  but  you  won’t  be  able  to  reach  par  (35)  without  turninfi  to  pa|(e  547  where  the 
key  to  the  errors  is  ^ivenl  Look  out  for  two  special  tricky  errors  this  month!  This  tran* 
script  is  the  one  used  as  a  convention  contest  at  the  ECTA  meetinif  in  Boston. 
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Professional  Services 


Is  a  Secretary  Indispensable? 


W’’HAT  a  question!  Until  recently  it  has 
been  strictly  an  academic  one,  the  kind  that 
we  business  teachers  smugly  introduce  to  pro¬ 
voke  spirited,  although  one-sided,  discussions 
among  home-room,  club-meeting,  or  class  groups. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  question  has  lost  its 
academic  qualities,  if  the  news  from  Washing¬ 
ton  is  true,  and  becomes  one  of  startling  reality. 
What  a  question,  indeed ! 

THE  NEWS  n'EM  •  Last  winter,  the 
Army  guardedly  released  the  news  that  it  has 
possession  of  a  revolutionary  (jerman  invention: 
a  typewriter  that  can  take  dictation  and  tran¬ 
scribe  it. 

Very  little  has  been  announced  about  the  ma¬ 
chine  other  than  that  it  was  invented  by  Doctor 
Vierling,  who  is  known  as  the  inventor  also  of 
a  machine  that  solves  advanced  mathematical 
problems.  Presumably  his  automatic  typewriter 
works  on  sound  impulses  that  set  up  electric  im¬ 
pulses  that,  in  turn,  activate  typewriter  keys. 

The  idea  is  not  new’,  of  course.  The  standard 
office  recording  machines  were  a  step  in  the 
same  direction,  just  as  the  mail-your-ow’n  re¬ 
cordings  are  a  step  toward  the  elimination  of  the 
intermediate  secretarial  function  that  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  creating  and  the  mailing  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  message.  But  the  linguistic  difficulties  in 
>  perfecting  an  English-writing  automatic  ma- 
1  .  chine  have  always  been  considered  unsurmount- 
able. 

So,  the  announcement  that  such  a  machine  may 
actually  be  evolved  from  its  German  counter¬ 
part  is  truly  astonishing  news.  And  the  ques- 


Several  hundred  teachers  took  part  in  the 
ECTA  contest.  The  winners  are  listed  on 
page  552.  The  B.E.W.’s  boast  that  no  one  has 
ever  submitted  a  perfect  “key”  still  holds  true. 
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tion,  “Is  a  secretary  indispensible  ?”  becomes  one 
for  genuine  concern. 

THE  ANSWER  •  Nevertheless,  the  answer 
is  still  yes,  and  the  logic  behind  the  answer  lies 
in  the  other  duties  and  in  the  personal  traits  of 
a  secretary. 

Such  a  point  of  view  was  eloquently  expressed 
by  Edward  Charlwood,  of  New  Orleans,  In  a 
letter  to  the  Neiv  York  Times: 

”...  Imagine  what  a  revolution  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  an  automatic  typewriter  would  bring 
about.  Cione  the  familiar  stenographer  or  typist, 
whose  feminine  charm  brightened  the  day  for 
many  a  harassed  businessman.  .  .  . 

“Where  w’ill  be  found  the  equivalent  of  the 
confidential  stenographer,  the  convenient  Miss 
Hayes  or  Miss  Jones,  who  can  always  be  relied 
on  to  step  into  the  breach  at  a  moment’s  notice, 
answer  telephones,  make  appointments,  invent 
excuses,  and  in  a  thousand  ways  prove  that  loy¬ 
alty  and  trust  w’hich  it  will  be  futile  to  expect 
from  a  mechanism,  however  close  to  perfect? 

“  .  .  .  Can  a  machine  smile  and  say,  ‘Good 
morning’?  Can  a  machine  run  out  for  a  news¬ 
paper,  a  container  of  coffee,  to  buy  railroad  or 
theater  tickets  .  .  .  ? 

“Miss  Hayes- Jones,  be  it  agreed,  is  an  in¬ 
dispensable  institution.  We  need  her  around.” 

Mr.  Charlwood  may  be  overly  emotional  and 
lyric  about  Miss  Hayes-Jones;  or  is  he? 

WHAT  TO  DO  •  Here  we  have  a  setting 
for  a  genuine  study  by  students  of  the  duties, 
the  place-in-business,  of  a  stenographic  office 
worker. 

Suggestion.  The  next  time  you  need  an  intro¬ 
ductory  point  for  starting  a  discussion  about 
secretarial  duties  and  traits,  use  this  news  item 
and  Mr.  Charlwood’s  comments  as  the  point  of 
departure.  Lists  of  dispensable  and  indispensable 
duties  and  traits,  placed  on  the  blackboard,  will 
make  a  long-to-be-remembered  lesson. — Alan 
Lloyd 
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Bookkeeping- 
May  Contest  ( 


MILTON  BRIGGS,  Editor 

TEST  YOUR  TEACHING  •  The  purpose 
of  this  problem,  the  last  in  our  1946-1947 
series  of  contests,  is  to  provide  teachers  with  a 
student  test  that  will  review  two  of  the  most 
important  principles  in  bookkeeping — journaliz¬ 
ing  and  the  classification  of  accounts.  In  solving 
this  contest  problem,  students  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn  one  of  the  three  Certificates  of 
Achievement  awarded  by  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World.  Teachers  thus  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  test  their  teaching  during  the  past  eight 
months. 

An  impartial  board  of  examiners  in  New  York 
City  will  grade  all  papers  submitted  in  this  con¬ 
test  and  will  send  a  two-color  Certificate  of 
Achievement  to  every  student  who  submits  a 
satisfactory  paper.  The  B.E.W.  will  distribute 
cash  prizes  for  the  best  student  solutions. 

Assign  this  contest  problem  for  classwork, 
homework,  extra  credit,  or  club  activity.  Stu¬ 
dents  will  welcome  the  assignment  as  a  change 
from  textbook  routine.  Try  it! 

CONTEST  RULES  •  Before  beginning  the 
contest,  teachers  should  read  the  following  rules 
carefully : 

1.  Awards.  First  prize  in  each  division,  $3; 
second  prize,  $2.  Honorable  Mention,  a  Scho¬ 
lastic  Achievement  Certificate  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing.  Every  satisfactory  solution,  a  two-color 
Certificate  of  Achievement  (pocket  size). 

2.  Closing  Date.  May  23,  1947.  Send  solu¬ 
tions  (not  less  than  5)  to  the  B.E.W.  Depart¬ 
ment  'of  Awards,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  New  York,  postmarked  on  or  before* 
May  23. 

3.  Identification.  Send  a  typed  list  in  dupli¬ 
cate  of  the  names  of  students  whose  papers  are 
submitted.  Place  “A”  after  each  name  to  be 
awarded  a  Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement, 

.  “B”  for  a  Senior  Certificate,  and  “C”  for  a  Su¬ 
perior  Certificate.  (Certificates  must  be  earned 
in  order.)  Have  student’s  name,  name  of  school, 
address  of  school,  and  teacher’s  name  in  full  in 
the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  each  paper  sub¬ 
mitted. 

4.  Fee.  Remit  10  cents  for  each  paper,  to  cover 
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in  part  the  costs  of  examination,  printing,  and 
mailing. 

5.  Judges.  Alan  C.  Lloyd,  Milton  Briggs, 
Claudia  Garvey. 


DIRECTIONS  TO  STUDENTS  •  Use  pen 
and  ink  and  your  best  penmanship  in  each  as¬ 
signment. 

Assignment  A — For  a  Junior  Certificate: 
Copy  Test  Chart  I,  which  your  teacher  has  illus¬ 
trated  on  the  blackboard.  Indicate  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  each  of  the  account  titles  listed  by 
placing  a  check  (*^)  in  the  appropriate  column. 


TEST  CHART  I 


( 


9 


I 


No. 


Account  Titles 


a. 

M 


.M  .Si  t>  ■> 

2 .2  £  §  o  S’ 


1  Pay  Roll 

2  Transportation  on  Purchases  i 

3  Sales 

4  Drawing 

5  Taxes  Payable 

6  Accounts  Receivable  ' 

7  Equipment 

t  Notes  Payable 

9  Capital  I 

10  Discount  on  Purchases  j 

11  Purchases  i 

12  Taxes 


Assignment  B — For  a  Senior  Certificate: 
Copy  Test  Chart  II,  which  your  teacher  has 
illustrated  on  the  blackboard.  Record  trans¬ 
actions  1 — 8,  inclusive,  as  your  teacher  dictates 
them.  Do  not  abbreviate. 

Indicate,  by  placing  check  marks  (J^)  in  the 
appropriate  columns,  the  debit  and  the  credit  for 


each  transaction.  For  example:  In  transaction 
No.  1  the  debit  should  be  Purchases.  Purchases 
is  a  cost  account  and  must  be  debited  when  in¬ 
creased;  therefore,  place  a  check  mark  under 
the  column  headed  “Costs — Increase.”  In  trans¬ 
action  No.  1  the  credit  should  be  Accounts  Pay¬ 
able.  Accounts  Payable  is  a  liability  account  and 
must  be  credited  when  increased ;  therefore,  place 
a  check  mark  under  the  column  headed  “Lia¬ 
bilities — I  ncr  ease.” 

For  each  transaction,  two  check  marks  are 
called  for  on  Test  Chart  II — one  to  show  the 
effect  of  the  debit  and  one  to  show  the  effect 
of  the  credit  for  each  transaction. 

Assignment  C — For  a  Superior  Certificate: 
Follow  instructions  for  Assignment  B,  but  use 
all  transactions,  1 — 15  inclusive. 

(Dictate  the  following  transactions  to  your  stu¬ 
dents,  or  have  the  transactions  duplicated  or 
•written  on  the  blackboard:) 

1.  We  buy  merchandise  on  account. 

2.  We  buy  merchandise  for  cash. 

3.  We  sell  merchandise  for  cash. 

4.  We  sell  merchandise  on  account 

5.  We  purchase  new  office  equipment  on  account. 

6.  We  sell  old  office  equipment  for  cash. 

7.  A  customer  pays  us  for  merchandise  previously 
charged. 

8.  We  pay  a  creditor  for  merchandise  bought  and 
previously  charged. 

9.  We  invest  additional  cash  in  the  business. 

10.  We  receive  a  note  from  a  customer. 

11.  We  give  a  note  to  a  creditor. 

12.  We  receive  a  check  in  payment  for  a  note. 
(No  Interest.) 

13.  We  issue  a  check  to  pay  our  note.  (No  Interest.) 

14.  We  receive  a  check  in  payment  for  interest  on 
an  overdue  account. 

15.  We,  the  proprietors,  withdraw  merchandise 
from  the  business  for  personal  use.  (Credit  Pur¬ 
chases.) 


Transcription— May  Program 

-  I  CLAUDIA  GARVEY,  Editor 


" 


PAY  DIRT  •  You  have  been  toiling  faith¬ 
fully  for  several  months  now  with  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  students  that  could  be  reminiscent  of 
claims  staked  in  the  gold-rush  days. 

It  is  always  problematical  what  results  we 
shall  achieve  because  of  individual  differences 
and  diffidences.  But  we  will  wager  that  several 
of  your  prospects  will  really  come  through  and 
make  you  feel  that  you  actually  did  have  a  gold 
mine  and  that  you  did  strike  pay  dirt. 

The  final  goal  and  crowning  achievement  of 
every  transcription  class  should  be  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  mailable  transcripts  at  a  reasonable  rate 
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of  transcription.  If  your  students  can  meet  these 
requirements  you  have  indeed  struck  it  rich. 

If  you  depend  on  the  students  to  grade  their 
own  papers,  there  is  always  the  danger  of  “salt¬ 
ing  the  mine.”  To  guard  against  this  and  to  be 
certain  that  every  transcript  is  graded  by  an  im¬ 
partial  judge,  send  your  students’  transcripts  to 
us  for  grading. 

Send  us  samples  of  your  “testings.”  The 
number  of  certificates  returned  will  guarantee 
your  claims. 

WHAT  TO  DO  •  To  capitalize  on  the 
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motivating  factors  that  underlie  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  tests,  follow  this  procedure; 

1.  Administration.  Write  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  for  the  test  letters  on  the  blackboard. 
Dictate  the  test  (either  the  test  for  the  Junior 
or  the  test  for  the  Senior  or  the  test  for  the 
Superior  Certificate,  whichever  is  appropriate  to 
the  skill  level  of  your  students)  at  the  rate  indi¬ 
cated.  Students  begin  to  transcribe  immediately, 
without  preliminary  reading  of  notes  or  other 
helps. 

2.  Timing.  The  maximum  time  allowed  is  24 
minutes  for  transcribing  the  junior  test;  27 
minutes  for  transcribing  the  senior  test;  or  20 
minutes  for  transcribing  the  superior  test.  This 
includes  time  allowed  for  proofreading,  use  of 
dictionary,  and  correction  of  errors. 

3.  Identification.  When  the  transcription  has 
been  completed,  have  the  students  type  their 
names,  the  school  address,  and  the  teacher’s 
name  on  each  transcript.  At  the  top  of  the  first 
letter,  indicate  the  time  required  to  transcribe 
the  test  and  the  rate  in  words  a  minute  (num¬ 
ber  of  words  divided  by  number  of  minutes)  at 
which  the  student  transcribed  the  test.  With 
each  group  of  transcripts,  send  a  covering  letter 
that  names  the  participants,  the  test  they  took, 
and  each  student’s  rate  of  transcription. 

4.  Forwarding.  Package  the  transcripts  (not 
the  carbons,  the  notes,  or  the  envelopes)  and 
mail  them  by  first-class  mail  or  express  {not 
parcel  post!)  to  the  B.E.W.  Awards  Depart¬ 
ment,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New 
York.  A  10-cent  fee  should  accompany  each 
student’s  set  of  transcripts,  to  cover  the  cost  of 
printing,  mailing,  and  judging.  Transcripts  may 
be  sent  in  any  time  during  the  school  year,  pro¬ 
vided  the  tests  are  dictated  as  new  matter. 

5.  Our  Reply.  As  soon  as  the  papers  have 
been  judged,  a  Certificate  of  Achievement  will 
be  mailed  to  every  student  whose  transcripts 
meet  the  standard  of  mailability.  Disqualifying 
errors  include  misspellings,  untidy  erasures,  un¬ 
corrected  typographical  errors,  serious  deviation 
in  wording,  and  poor  placement.  Reasons  for 
not  awarding  certificates  will  be  explained  for 
each  entry  that  does  not  meet  the  standard  of 
the  businessman. 

JUNIOR  CERTIFICATE  TEST  •  This 
test  is  to  be  dictated  at  80  words  a  minute;  the 
letters  are  counted  in  15-second  dictation  units 
of  20  words.  To  be  eligible  for  certification, 
mailable  transcripts  of  the  two  test  letters  must 
be  completed  within  24  minutes — that  sets  the 
minimum  transcription  rates  at  10  w.a.m. 

Addresses.  Letter  No.  1:  Miss  Caroline  Main, 
Box  16,  Covini<ton,  Kentucky.  Letter  No.  2:  Miss 
Janet  Teal,  8  Sprin){  Street,  Toledo  3,  Ohio. 


f 

Test  Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Miss  Main:  We  are  ■ 
unable  to  find  that  a  renewal  of  your  subscription 
to  American  Youth  has  reached  /  us.  r 

The  last  order  in  oiir  hies  was  sent  us  in  I 
March,  1946;  and,  since  it  was  for  one  year,  i 
service  was  /  completed  with  the  mailing  of  the 
February,  1947,  issue. 

A  check  issued  to  us  in  /  February  would  have  ' 
cleared  your  bank  by  this  time.  Will  you  please 
investigate  this  matter  further;  and,  if  you  have  | 
(1)  a  canceled  check  drawn  in  our  fav'or,  please  \ 
send  it  to  us  so  that  we  may  make  a  proper  | 
adjustment.  The  check  will  /  then  be  returned.  I 
We  are  again  entering  your  subscription  pending  'I 
final  adjustment  of  this  matter.  All  issues  /  pub< 
lished  to  date  have  been  mailed  and  should  reach  j 
you  within  a  few  days.  Cordially  yours,  j 

Test  Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Miss  Teal:  A  one-year  * 
gift  /  subscription  has  been  entered  for  you  bv  t 
M  iss  Mary  Jones,  of  Toledo. 

We  are  certain  you  will  enjoy  reading  (2)  f 
American  Youth  and  know  that  you  will  be 
grateful  for  this  gift  as  each  new  issue  arrives. 

We  should  very  much  /  appreciate  your  sending 
us  the  names  of  any  of  your  friends  who  you 
think  might  be  interested  in  receiving  /  American 
Youth.  We  will  send  each  of  them  a  copy  of  the 
June  issue  with  your  compliments.  Cordially  yours.  [ 
(240  standard  words,  including  addresses)  ■ 


SENIOR  CERTIFICATE  TESF  •  This 
three-letter  test  to  be  dictated  at  100  words  t 
minute  and  is  to  be  transcribed  within  27 
minutes  (minimum  rate:  15  words  a  minute).  I 
The  letters  are  counted  in  15-second  dictation 
units  of  25  words. 


Addresses.  Letter  No.  1:  Miss  Sara  Hartman, 
10  Peach  Street,  Augusta  5,  Georgia.  Letter  No.  2:  j 
.Mr.  Stephen  Crane,  14  Maple  Street,  Barre,  Ver¬ 
mont.  Letter  No.  3:  Mr.  Thomas  Thorpe,  6  | 
Mountain  Road,  Colby,  New  Hampshire. 


Test  Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Miss  Hartman:  Thank 
you  for  writing  us  about  the  duplicate  subscrip-  | 
tions  entered  for  you. 

We  have  checked  our  files  and  find  that  a  >i 
subscription  /  order  was  received  from  you  last  I 
September.  Our  mailing  list  was  checked  at  the  ' 
time;  and,  since  no  other  subscription  was  listed 
for  you  at  the  /  address  given,  a  new  stencil  was 
cut. 

We  subsequently  received  a  notice  of  your  new 


Claudia  Garvey,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the 
B.E.W.,  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  awards  program  since 
September,  1943. 

Mrs.  Garvey  joined  the 
B.E.W.  staff  in  January, 
1937,  as  secretary,  to  the 
managing  editor.  Prior  to 
that,  she  was  secretary  to 
the  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company. 
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address  from  the  post  office  and  corrected  our  / 

(mailing  list  so  that  copies  due  on  your  older  sub¬ 
scription  were  transferred  to  the  new  address. 

(  We  are  now  destroy in;^  one  stencil  and  have  (1) 

I  advanced  the  expiration  date  on  your  new  order 
!  to  ^ive  you  credit  due  you  on  your  previous  sub- 
I  scription. 

I  The  expiration  date  on  your  /  American  Youth 
I  subscription  is  January,  1948;  and  effective  with 
I  the  mailing  of  the  July  issue  only  one  /  copy  of 
I  each  issue  will  reach  you.  Cordially  yours, 

Tkst  Li-tikk  No.  2.  Dear  Mr.  Crane:  ^'our 
subscription  to  American  ^'outh  expired  with  the 
mailing  of  /  the  December  issue.  Several  notices 
calling  attention  to  the  expiration  of  your  sub¬ 
scription  should  have  been  mailed  to  you,  as  (2) 
it  is  our  custom  to  send  live  notices,  unless  the 
renewal  is  received  before  the  entire  series  has 
f  been  mailed. 

I  We  are  unable  /  to  account  for  your  failure  to 
.  receive  any  of  these  notices,  which  are  mailed  as 
a  regular  routine. 

However,  we  have  now  entered  a  one-year 
renewal  of  your  subscription  and  have  mailed  all 
issues  needed  to  give  you  a  complete  file. 

Our  bill  to  cover  is  enclosed.  /  Cordially  yours. 

Test  I.eitkr  No.  3.  Dear  Mr.  Thorpe;  We  have 
your  letter  of  May  1  advising  us  of  your  change 
of  address. 

Our  files  and  records  are  geographic  (3)  and 
we  have  not  been  able  to  locate  any  record  of  a 
subscription  for  you.  Apparently  you  moved  from 
some  other  city,  which  /  accounts  for  our  failure 
to  find  your  stencil. 

,  I  Please  write  us  again  giving  us  both  the  old  and 
{  new  addresses  so  that  our  records  may  be  prop¬ 
erly  /  adjusted. 

^  Meanwhile  we  have  mailed  you  a  copy  of  the 
!  j  June  issue  of  American  Youth.  Very  truly  yours, 
1  /400  standard  words,  including  addresses) 
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SUPERIOR  CERTIFICATE  TEST  •  This 
test,  the  most  difficult  in  our  awards  program, 
consists  of  three  letters  (400  words)  to  be  dic¬ 
tated  at  120  words  a  minute.  To  be  eligible  for 
the  hard-to-get  Superior  certificate,  these  tran¬ 
scripts  must  be  completed  at  a  minimum  rate  of 
20  words  a  minute;  that  is,  within  20  minutes. 

Addressks:  Letter  No.  I:  Mr.  John  L.  Traver, 
3  Houston  Street,  Kryan,  Texas.  Letter  No.  2: 
Mr.  Paul  Johnson,  2  Shady  Lane,  Kohler,  Wis¬ 
consin.  Letter  No.  3:  Miss  ('ora  Andrews,  2 
Roosevelt  Place,  Freeport,  New  York. 

Test  Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Mr.  Traver:  We  are 
sorry  that  you  did  not  write  us  more  promptly 
about  your  change  of  address.  Magazines  due  on 
your  order  have  been  mailed  regularly  to  your  ' 
Dallas  address.  As  no  magazines  were  returned 
to  us,  we  do  not  believe  that  we  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  supply  duplicates  without  charge. 

We  are  able  to  supply  all  /  issues  from  January 
to  date  and  will  let  you  have  them  at  a  special 
price  of  10  cents  a  copy.  We  usually  charge  25 
cents  for  back  issues.  Please  send  /  your  remit¬ 
tance  with  your  order. 

Your  mailing  stencil  is  now  being  corrected, 
and  beginning  with  the  mailing  of  the  July  issue 
all  copies  will  be  properly  (1)  'addressed.  Yours 
very  truly, 

• 

MAY,  1947 


I  Key  to  WWT  (Page  542)  ! 

I  Line  -  j 

I  Date  omitted. 

1  Letter  addressed  to  its  writer! 

2  Comma  after  President;  Equipment  mis- 
!  spelled;  no  comma  needed  at  end  ot  hne. 

3  Pittsbur^/i;  Pennsy/vania.  | 

4  Dear  Sir  or  Dear  Mr.  Martin.  i 

5  representative.  1 

7  office ;  equipment  misspelled ;  asked  us  • 
(optional)  ;  ;//ail.  j 

18  catalogues;  title  needs  double  quotes.  j 
9  Margin  not  flush  left;  one  space  after  ! 

comma;  reaches/.  j 

10  Paragraph  indented  only  4  spaces;  i//us-.  I 
1 1  describe^/ ;  pager ;  guarantee  misspelled.  | 
13  filing;  more  (not  less);  quiet.  j 

i  14  spec-  should  be  spe-.  ! 

15  process  misspelled;  make,  not  makes;  two  | 
spaces  after  period.  1 

16  strwction;  until  misspelled. 

17  recognize,  equipment,  both  misspelled. 

18  present  misspelled. 

19  interested.  j 

20  illustrated ;  45-49  impossible  in  a  32-page  j 
j  catalogue;  catalogae.  ; 

j  21  important;  government.  2 

22  Yours  should  not  be  capitalized.  j 

23  Name  should  be  checked  against  that  in  I 
inside  address.  i 

24  President.  j 

25  JPM  wrong  if  signator  is  not  Martin. 


Test  Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  Thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  May  2  giving  us  your  new 
address.  We  have  made  a  careful  check  of  our 
files  and  records  /  and  find  that  we  did  not  pre¬ 
viously  receive  a  change  of  address  notice  from 
you.  We  did  receive  a  notice  from  the  post  office 
early  in  March  that  you  were  no  longer  /  in 
Springfield  but  no  forwarding  address  was  given. 

Service  on  your  subscription  was  discontinued 
with  the  mailing  of  the  March  issue.  We  are  now 
mailing  the  /  April,  May,  and  June  issues  of 
American  Youth  and  have  again  added  your  name 
to  our  mailing  list. 

If  you  have  missed  any  of  the  early  spring 
issues  and  would  like  to  (2)  have  them,  please 
tell  us  what  issues  to  send  and  enclose  payment  at 
the  rate  of  25  cents  for  each  issue  desired.  Cor¬ 
dially  yours. 

Test  Letter  No.  3.  Dear  Miss  Andrews;  Thank 
you  for  your  /  subscription  orders  to  American 
Youth  for  your  two  friends  and  yourself.  They 
have  been  entered  to  begin  with  the  May  issue 
and  first  copies  have  already  been  mailed. 

While  /  our  regular  subscription  rate  is  $2  for 
a  one-year  subscription,  we  offer  a  special  rate 
of  $5  for  each  group  of  three  received. 

We  are  enclosing  our  /  check  for  $1  in  refund. 
If  you  would  like  to  have  this  amount  applied  as 
an  extension  of  your  own  subscription,  return  it  to 
us  and  we  will  send  you  the  (3)  magazine  for  an 
additional  six  months.  Cordially  yours,  (4d0  stand- 
'ard  ‘Words,  including  addresses) 
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The  dictation  materials 
on  these  and  the  follow* 
ing  pages  are  shown  in 
shorthand  in  this  month’s 
issue  of  The  Gregg 
Writer.  The  key  given  in 
the  B.E.W.  is  counted  in 
units  of  20  standard 
words. 
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Pen  Scratches 

BERNARD  G.  AXELMAN 

HENRY  JUDSON,  wealthy  head  of  a  large 
firm,  rose  to  the  top  via  shorthand.  Advancing 
from  office  stenographer**  to  private  secretary  to 
the  boss  (from  which  duties  he  gleaned  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  business),  he**  eventually  became 
indispensable,  and  through  quick,  successive  pro¬ 
motions  finally  was  made  president**  of  the  Arm. 

Knowing  that  he  owed  all  his  success  and  for¬ 
tune  to  those  crooked  little  pot-hooks,  curves,  and 
angles,  he**  decided  that  his  one  and  only  daugh¬ 
ter,  Esther,  should  learn  stenography,  too. 

Esther  had  practically***  everything  her  heart  de¬ 
sired,  from  a  permanent  wave  to  a  neat  little 
roadster,  in  which  you  saw  her  blithely  bowling*** 
along  every  highway  in  the  adjacent  country.  She 
loved  to  spend  a  good  bit  of  her  time  driving, 
and***  there  wasn’t  a  road  or  highway  within  a 
radius  of  a  hundred  miles  that  she  wasn’t  familiar 
with.  She***  hadn’t  a  worry  in  the  world,  and, 
therefore,  saw  no  reason  for  her  dad  to  insist 
upon  her  taking  up  shorthand.***  Nevertheless,  to 
please  him,  who  generally  gave  in  to  her  every 
whim,  she  enrolled  for  a  business***  course  and 
determined  to  put  her  mind  to  the  work.  So,  much 
to  hex  dad’s  delight,  a  medal  for  writing  at  the 
rate***  of  one  hundred  twenty  words  a  minute  was 
awarded  to  her  at  the  end  of  a  year’s  diligent 


training***  and  practice. 

“But,  Dad,”  said  Esther  to  her  father  several  i 
days  later,  in  his  spacious  quarters,  “when  will  I  I 
ever***  make  use  of  my  shorthand?  You  don’t  need  / 
me  here  in  your  office,  do  you?”  * 

“Well,  you  never  can  tell,  dear,”  he  said,  “you*" 
might  be  needed  to  bolster  the  family  income 
some  day.  At  any  rate,  shorthand  always  comes  in 
handy.” 

So,**®  with  a  shrug  of  her  pretty  shoulders,  and 
a  cheery  “So  long.  Dad,  I’m  going  out  for  a  little  i 
drive,  while  there’s  still  time"*  before  dark!”  she  ' 
breezed  out  of  the  office  and  was  off  down  the  ' 
street.  Very  shortly  she  was  breathing  the  sweet- 
scented  air^  of  an  open  country  road,  blissfully 
unaware  of  a  big  Packard,  piloted  by  one  of  four 
swarthy  gentry***  who  were  keeping  steadily  a 
hundred  yards  behind  her  .  .  .  and  then  it  hap¬ 
pened  ! 

In  fact,  it  happened  so  quickly***  that  Esther  * 
didn’t  awaken  to  the  full  realization  of  it  all  until 
her  abductors  arrived  at**®  their  destination,  and,  ' 
with  hands  bound  behind  her,  and  with  her  lips  ; 
sealed  with  tape,  she  was  forcibly  escorted  by*" 
this  quartet  of  typical  movie-villains  to  a  tumble- 
down  shack  off  the  road  a  bit.  ; 

With  amazing  alacrity***  they  had  worked.  A»  j 
soon  as  her  little  roadster  approached  a  seldom- 
traveled  side  road,  the  bandit  car  swooped***  up  ^ 
close  and  ordered  her  to  turn  her  car  off  the  main  . 
highway  into  the  darker  road,  where  they  quickly  j 
forced  her  at***  gun  point,  into  their  own  car  and 
sped  away. 

To  escape  detection,  they  had  forced  her  to  lie 
down  in  the  rear  of*®  the  car,  covered  with  a 
blanket.  Her  whereabouts  were  unknown  to  her, 
except  for  the  fact  that  she  faintly  heard  one*" 
gruff  voice  saying,  as  the  kidnap  car  was  speed¬ 
ing  toward  its  hideout,  “Hope  we  get  past  that  > 
bridge  before  it  goes  up.”  [ 

About***  two  minutes  later  the  car  came  to  a 
stop.  I 

Esther  knew  now  approximately  where  she  was. 
There  was  only***  one  drawbridge  within  hundreds  ' 
of  miles.  But  she  didn’t  get  much  chance  to  con-  j 
template  any  means  of  escape  or  rescue,***  for  she  I 
was  soon  hustled  into  the  shack  and  thrown  down, 
unceremoniously,  on  a  chair  near  a  rickety***  table.  ■* 

After  a  hurried  consultation  among  the  men,  | 
who  occasionally  cast  sidelong  glances  at***  the 
pretty  figure  on  the  chair,  trussed  up  and  plainly 
bewildered  at  the  prospect  of  what  might  be  in 
store  for  her,***  a  decision  was  reached. 

“Who’s  got  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pen?”  barked 
one  who  seemed  to  be  ttie  leader  of  the  four.*"  j 
After  getting  what  he  wanted  he  turned  to  the  | 
girl  and  said,  “I’m  going  to  unbind  you  now,  Misi  r 
Judson,  but  no***  funny  tricks,  or  your  old  man  | 
will  lose  the  apple  of  his  eye.  Take  this  pen  and  i 
paper  and  write  like  I  tell  you — get’'®*  me?” 

Esther  had  read  about  many  kidnappings,  but 
it  had  never  occurred  to  her  that  she,  some  day, 
might  be  the***  object  of  a  similar  extortion  plot 
Many  things  went  through  her  mind  in  a  flash; 
then  suddenly  an  idea***  came  to  her. 

“Perhaps  it  would  work,  but  what  if  I  were  j 
caught  in  the  act?”  she  thought.  Nevertheless,  it  I 
was  “do  or***  die,”  and,  although  her  fingers  woujd 
scarcely  move,  Esther  took  the  pen,  scribbled  a  bit  e 
and  then  looked  up  at  the  men  crowded***  around  f 
her. 

“This  pen  scratches.  I  can’t  write  with  it,”  said 
she,  complainingly.  (793) 

(To  be  eonpnmod  nojtt  month) 
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The  First  Hundred  Years . . . ! 

NICHOLS  FIELD  WILSON 
In  "Adventures  in  Business” 

ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  YOUNG:  sole  sur¬ 
vivor  of  State  Street’s  famed  Chicago  merchant 
princes,  Marshal  Field,  Potter  Palmer,  et**  al ;  but 
still  planning  tremendous  enterprises  in  the  near 
future  .  .  .  that’s  Henry  C.  Lytton,  pioneer  cloth¬ 
ing**  merchant  of  the  Windy  City. 

Lytton’s  life  is  a  story  of  success  won  by  in¬ 
itiative  and  daring,***  and  backed  by  absolute  in¬ 
tegrity.  It  is  the  story  of  how  a  poor  American 
boy  started  his  business*”  career  at  a  weekly  wage 
of  fifty  cents,  and  grew  to  be  the  owner  of  a 
group  of  stores  grossing  about’**  thirty  million 
dollars  annually. 

In  1860,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  Henry  went  to 
work***  for  an  attorney  for  fifty  cents  a  week. 

In  1865  he  sold  boots  in  St.  Louis  to  soldiers”® 
returning  from  the  Civil  War  .  .  .  and  made 
enough  out  of  it  to  open  a  store  for  himself  in 
Ionia,***  Michigan.  His  unusual  advertising  stunts 
made  him  famous  and  his  store  successful,  so  that 
he  branched’*®  out  and  opened  another  and  larger 
store  in  Grand  Rapids. 

The  financial  panic  of  1873’**  was  a  tidal  wave 
of  disaster  which  engulfed  business  from  coast  to 
coast.  Lytton  not  only  lost  his  clothing”®  stores, 
he  lost  his  shirt,  so  to  speak.  But  he  paid  off  33^ 
cents  on  the  dollar,  and  (note  this  for’*®  integrity) 
paid  off  the  balance  of  his  debts,  bit  by  bit,  though 
it  took  him  twenty  years  to  do  it. 

Meantime,  he**®  got  a  job  as  manager  and  head 
salesman  of  a  New  York  clothing  house.  Later, 
he  took  over  a  debt-laden**®  store  in  Indianapolis, 
and  by  hard  work  and  smart  advertising,  dragged 
it  out  of  near  oblivion  to**®  healthy  and  profitable 
balance  sheets. 

But  he  had  never  wavered  in  his  ambition  to 
own  his  own  store.**®  Marshaling  every  dollar  he 
had  managed  to  save,  Lytton,  now  forty-one  years 
of  age,  decided  to  invade**®  Chicago  and  strike  an¬ 
other  blow  for  fame  and  fortune. 

Henry  was  definitely  on  his  way  back. 

So,  on  a**®  certain  bleak  morning  in  1887,  Chi¬ 
cagoans  awoke  to  find  blatant  bold-face  news¬ 
paper***  advertisements  announcing  the  opening  of 
a  super  suit  store  on  State  Street. 

Lytton  spent  one-third  of  his*®®  total  capital  on 
newspaper  and  novelty  advertising.  He  was  no 
shrinking  violet  when  it  came**®  to  attracting  cus¬ 
tomers  into  his  sartorial  mart.  He  sent  up  bal¬ 
loons  with  tickets  attached,  which  entitled**®  the 
finder  to  receive  from  one  to  ten  dollars  in  trade 
on  presentation.  He  threw  overcoats,  all  gratis,**® 
•  from  the  roof  of  his  store  into  the  street  on  chilly 
mornings. 

“He’s  crazy!”  said  shivering  citizens  as  they 
buttoned**®  said  overcoats  around  them;  but  they 
crowded  into  his  store  to  meet  and  shake  the  hand 
of  such  a  crazy  guy.*®®  Further,  they  remained  to 
purchase  other  goods,  so  Henry’s  stunts  paid  big 
dividends. 

In  1928,***  Lytton  retired.  His  fortune  was  made 
and  his  son  George  took  over  active  and  efficient 
management  of  the  business.***  It  would  seem  that 
from  then  on,  Henry  Lytton  would  fade  out  of 
Cit,{  picture  and  take  a  well-earned  rest,  but  Fate**® 
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His  son  George  died  in  1930. 

Valiantly  hiding  the  sorrow  caused  by  the  loss* 


LO 


of  his  son,  the  gallant  father,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six,  climbed  once  more  into  the  driver’s  seat  and 
carried  on.*®®  The  outlook  ahead  was  gloomy,  for 
it  was  the  era  of  the  Big  Depression.  Business 
was  sick  1 

Henry  Lytton**®  went  out  and  dragged  Prosperity 
from  her  hiding  place  into  his  store,  and  there  she 
has  been  ever  since.  In***  1946,  the  Henry  C. 
Lytton  and  Company  stores  grossed  nearly  thirty 
million  dollars. 

The  venerable**®  young  centenarian  has  moved 
into  his  second  hundred  years  with  the  utmost 
confidence  in  the  future**®  of  the  United  States. 
With  such  a  shining  example  of  courage  and  free 
enterprise  as  Henry  C.  Lytton**®  to  inspire  its 
youth,  America  cannot  fail!  (709) 
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Congress  Members  “Lobby 
for  Home  Foods 

“New  York  Herald-Tribune” 

Sunday,  March  23,  1947 


WHENEVER  A  BIG  TRUCK  from  the  North, 
South,  or  Far  West  rolls  up  to  the  Capitol  these 
days,  chances  are  it  contains*®  part  of  a  nutri¬ 
tional  chain  reaction  started  decades  ago  when 
some  long-forgotten  Congressman  first  hit*®  upon 
the  idea  that  it  would  be  a  good  publiciw  stunt 
to  bombard  his  colleagues  with  the  edible**  prod¬ 
ucts  of  his  district. 

Members  of  Congress  are  shameless  lobbyists 
when  it  comes  to  plugging  food  produced  in  their*® 
states.  The  floors  of  both  House  and  Senate  are 
frequently  used  to  extoll  the  peerless  qualities  of 
one  state’s  product’®*  over  another’s. 

Indicative  of  the  sharp  rivalry  between  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Florida  over’*®  the  quality  of  their  oranges 
was  this  recent  incident:  Representative  Dwight 
L.  Rogers,  Democrat,’*®  of  Florida,  rose  in  the 
House  chamber  to  announce  that  a  truckload  of 
“congealed  sunshine”  in  the  shape  of’*®  Florida 
oranges  had  just  arrived  and  was  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  members  throughout  the  Capitol. 

“Would  the’**  members,”  he  asked  with  mock 
dignity,  “particularly  the  delegation  from  Califor¬ 
nia,  take  time  out*®*  from  their  arduous  duties  to 
sample  this  delicious  fruit,  the  like  of  which  could 
never  be  obtained  anywhere***  but  in  Florida?” 

Retorted  LeRoy  Johnson,  Democrat,  of  Califor¬ 
nia:  “I  wouldn’t  think  of  sampling  that  stuff. 
I’ve  tasted  those  Florida  oranges,  and  their  flavor 
doesn’t  compare  to  our  sweet  California***  brand. 
Look  at  all  these  seeds  in  the  Florida  oranges. 
Ours  are  seedless !”  (Mr.  Johnson,  by  the  way, 
comes  from  a  grape-“*growing  district,  and  his 
office  is  a  virtual  warehouse  of  fermented 
samples.) 

Or  take  potatoes.  They  are*®*  often  on  tfie  menu 
— free — at  both  Senate  and  House  restaurants, 
usually  with  an  appeal  from  the  Maine,***  Idaho, 
or  Pennsylvania  delegation  (depending  on  what 
state  donated  the  spuds)  to  note  their  “fine***  qual¬ 
ity  and  flavor.” 

Senator  Owen  Brewster,  Republican,  of  Maine, 
brought  Yvette  Gagne,  Maine’s  potato  queen,**® 
down  from  Van  Buren,  Maine,  and  her  beauty 
attracted  most  legislators  far  more  than  the  po¬ 
tatoes. 

“You  couldn’t***  get  a  girl  this  pretty  if  she  had 
to  eat  Idaho  or  Pennsylvania  potatoes,”  cracked 
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Senator  Brewster*®"  while  posing  for  pictures  on 
the  Capitol  steps. 

Apples — the  best  in  the  country — are  given  away 
free  by***  the  thousands,  on  the  Hill.  They  are 
placed  beside  each  plate  in  the  Congressional  din¬ 
ing  rooms  as  automatically**®  as  the  silverware. 
Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  is 
the  leading  exponent*®"  of  the  apple  distribution 
and  is  himself  owner  of  one  of  the  largest  or 
chards  in  the  state. 

Senator**"  Allen  J.  Ellender,  Democrat,  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  lost  no  time  this  session  in  donning  an  apron 
and*""  cooking  a  huge  batch  of  Louisiana  shrimp 
according  to  a  famous  New  Orleans  recipe  and®*" 
invited  the  Senate  to  enjoy  it.  Some  who  stayed 
away  recalled  an  unfortunate  attempt  made  by 
the**®  Louisiana  delegation  in  the  Seventy-Fifth 
Congress  to  convert  their  colleagues  to  muskrat  by 
inviting**"  them  to  dinner  and  not  telling  them 
what  the  main  dish  was  until  they  had  eaten  it. 

Capitol  sightseers  watch®*®  enviously  these  days 
as  truckloads  of  oysters  and  clams  are  delivered 
from  Atlantic  Coast  states.  From  Washington*®" 
State  comes  salmon.  Wisconsin  sends  giant  disks 
of  cheese. 

Much  of  the  food  distributed  generously  through¬ 
out  the**®  Capitol  is  of  the  “take-home”  type.  This 
includes  canned  foods,  such  as  Tennessee  sauer¬ 
kraut,  or  peanuts  from  Georgia.**®  From  the  latter 
state  later  this  year  will  also  come  huge  water¬ 
melons.  Recently  W.  Kingsland  Macy,**"  Republi¬ 
can,  of  New  York,  sent  pheasants  to  his  colleagues. 

If  the  present  pace  continues,  Capitol  employees**" 
(who  share  in  this  free  food  distribution,  too)  pre¬ 
dict  that  far  more  food  will  be  shipped  by  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce  to  Congress*®"  this  session  than 
any  other.  There  have  been  no  steaks  and  cham¬ 
pagne  yet  (New  Jersey  sent  cases  of  the  latter**® 
here  before  the  War),  but  indications  are  that 
they  too  will  soon  be  on  the  way.  (734) 

Our  Paper  Money 

THE  UNITED  STATES  BUREAU  OF  EN¬ 
GRAVING  AND  PRINTING  turns  out  about 
$35,000,000  in  paper*®  money  in  an  average  day. 
Some  7,000  people  work  in  the  closely  guarded 
building  which  houses  the*®  Bureau.  They  perform 
every  type  of  skilled  work,  from  the  designing  to 
the  actual  printing  of  the  paper*®  bills. 

It  costs  the  United  States  less  than  seven-tenths 
of  a  cent  to  make  each  note  of  legal  spendable 
money."®  After  the  designs  for  the  money  have  been 
made,  they  are  transferred  to  steel  plates  from 
which  the  currency  is  printed.*®®  The  paper  upon 
which  the  money  is  printed  is  made  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  by  a  secret  process,  and  the  red'*"  and  blue 
fibers  imbedded  in  it  are  a  protection  which  was 
originated  by  the  Massachusetts  Bank,**"  forebear 
of  today’s  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  When 
John  James  Dixwell  was  president  of  the  Bank, 
he  received**®  from  his  brother,  in  Calcutta,  a  lot 
of  colored  silk  threads  in  short  pieces.  These 
threads  he  had  mixed  with  the  paper**"  pulp  from 
which  the  paper  for  banknotes  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bank  was  m'ade. 

The  life  of  paper  money  is  a  short,*®"  hard  one 
as  it  passes  through  countless  hands.  Every  yea’- 
the  Treasury  burns  and  replaces  millions  of  worn 
and**®  mutilated  bills  which  have  been  returned  to 
it  in  bad  condition.  The  life  of  a  bill  is,  on  the 
average,**®  only  nine  months.  (246) — From  about 
The  First. 


Wear  a  “Buddy”  Poppy 
on  Memorial  Day 

EACH  YEAR  during  the  week  of  Memorial  Dav 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  conduct*®  their  National  Sales  of  Buddy 
Poppies,  made  by  disabled  and  needy  ex-service 
men,  patients  in  government*"  hospitals. 

The  Buddy  Poppy  plan  carries  the  endorsement 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States;  the*®  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy;  the  Secretary  of  War;  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  Congress*"  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Organizations;  General  Federation  of  Wo¬ 
men’s  Clubs;  outstanding  religious*"®  leaders;  fra¬ 
ternal  organizations;  and  business  and  professional 
associations. 

The  first  V.F.W.*’"  National  Poppy  Sale  was  held 
in  1922,  using  French  poppies  made  by  women  and'** 
children  of  the  devastated  areas.  The  present  plan 
was  developed  in  1924  in*®"  order  to  extend  the  relief 
afforded  by  the  poppies  to  those  men  who  were 
disabled  and  needy  but  still'*®  capable  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

The  name  “Buddy  Poppy”  was  originated  bv  the 
men  who  first  made  these  flowers.*""  Thev  selected 
the  term  “Buddy”  in  memory  of  those  buddies  who 
were  left  behind.  Since  then  every  V.F.W.***  Buddv 
Poppv  has  carried  a  copyrighted  green  label  which 
identifies  it  as  the  handiwork**®  of  disabled  and 
needy  ex-service  men. 

The  original  plan  has  expanded  annually  with 
the  success**®  of  each  Sale  and  is  recognized  bv  the 
Veterans  .Administration  as  an  important  part  of 
the**®  occupational  therapy  work  in  the  government 
hospitals  where  the  Buddy  Poppies  are  made. 

The  entire  proceeds*®"  of  the  Sale  are  used  for 
relief  and  welfare  activities  among  disabled  and 
needy  veterans  and**®  their  dependents.  .A  portion 
of  the  funds  is  allotted  each  vear  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  V.F.W.**"  National  Home  for  Widows 
and  Orphans  of  F^x-Service  Men,  at  Eaton  Rapids, 
Michigan. 

This  Home  is  a  living*®"  tribute  to  those  men, 
who,  in  making  the  supreme  sacrifice  passed  on  to 
us,  the  American  public,  the**"  responsibility  of  see¬ 
ing  that  their  children  will  have  their  chance  to 
enjoy  the  safe  and  secure  future  for*""  which  thev 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  regard  as  a 
privilege  the**"  opportunity,  through  the  Buddv 
Poppy  Sale,  of  offering  to  America’s  soldier  dead 
the  homage  of**"  reverence  for  their  deeds  and  the 
testimony  of  immutable  remembrance.  The  flower 
of  America’s**®  remembrance,  the  Buddy  Poppy, 
carries  an  added  significance  in  its  appeal  “to  care 
for  him  who  has  borne**®  the  battle  and  for  his 
widow  and  his  orphan,”  (489) 
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He  Drove  a  Stutz 

From  the  “KVP  Philosopher” 

WE  HAD  GONE  BACK  to  the  homecoming 
game,  and  somehow  the  talk  of  the  old  gang 
drifted  around  as  to  how  we  had*"  helped  work  » 
our  way  through  college.  Most  of  us  had  done  | 
the  usual  things  .  .  .  baby-sitting,  tutoring,  res-  , 
taurants,  sw-eeping*"  out  the  gym,  driving  cars,  and 
the  like. 

“We  were  all  pikers  compared  with  one  guv 
I  knew,”  said  Cliff,  who  had  transferred*®  from  [ 
our  small  college  to  a  big  state  university.  “Hr  j 
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really  took  in  the  dough — had  half  a 
dozen  rackets.'"  Everything  from  a 
laundry  monopoly  to  selling  advertis¬ 
ing  on  calendars  and  blotters. 

“It”*  was  so  good  that,  the  first 
thing  we  knew,  Brother  Bill  was 
sporting  a  coonskin  coat  and  a  second¬ 
hand  Stutz  Bearcat.  A*"  kid  coming 
to  college  today  with  a  brand  new 
Cadillac  or  Lincoln  convertible  still 
b  wouldn’t  be  in  it'"  with  Jt)e  College 
in  a  beat-up  Stutz  roadster  back  then, 
y  Boy,  that  was  really  something. 

“One  day,  though,  Bill  spread  him¬ 
self'*'"  too  thin,  and  took  on  a  racket 
that  proved  his  undoing,  lie  set  up 
apple  vending  stands  all  over  the'”" 
university.  Everything  was  on  the  honor  sys¬ 
tem.  You  put  your  nickel  in  a  box  and  picked 
I  up  an  apple.'"*  Bill  restocked  the  stands  every 
day  and  collected  his  cash.  Folks  hardly  ever 
^  shortchanged  him  and  his  regard  for””  the  honesty 
of  mankind  rose  with  his  profits. 

“All  of  a  sudden,  however,  like  a  nose  dive 
on  the  Stock  Market,'"  his  collections  began  to 
slip.  More  apples  than  ever,  but  fewer  and 
j  fewer  nickels.  Before  he  finally""®  tumbled  that 
I  he  could  not  ride  out  the  bear  market,  he  was 
'  flat  busted  and  the  Bearcat  was  in  hock. 

“The  reason***  was  this:  the  word  suddenly 
•  got  passed  around  that  these  apple  stands  be¬ 
longed  to  the  guy  in  the  coonskin  coat  and  the*"" 
‘snazzy’  Stutz.  Everybody  figured  that  a  bird 
who  could  sport  that  kind  of  stuff  had  fat  too 
many  nickels'””  anyway,  so  why  burden  him  with 
more.  Let’s  have  an  apple  on  the  house.  It  was 
an  awful  jolt  to  Bill’s  faith  in  human*"  nature.’’ 
-G.  S.  (344) 

.  “Doorway  to  Atomic  Age” 

,  E  equals  Mc- 

CONSTRUCTION  of  the  one-hundred-thousand- 
dollar  display  of  atomic  energy  in  action,  which 
will  be  the*”  central  theme  of  the  1947  Mid-America 
^  Exposition  in  Cleveland’s  Public"  Auditorium, 

I  May  22  through  31,  is  being  pushed  to  comple- 
tion  with  the  full  cooperation**  of  the  United  States 
I  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Nation’s  in¬ 
dustries  which  had  a  part  in  the"*  two  billion  dol- 
■  lar  research  that  resulted  in  the  wartime  atomic 
bomb. 

(  The  Cleveland  display  will  show  the  peace- 
I  time'**  applications  of  the  development,  and  the 
*  atom  will  actually  be  split  at  the  exposition'*” 

I  through  the  use  of  a  special  model  of  the  machine 
created  by  Dr.  John  R.  Dunning,  who  with  his 
colleagues'"  made  history  when  he  split  U-235 
with  the  Columbia  University  cyclotron. 

For  the  first'**  time  anywhere,  the  general 
public  will  be  able  to  see  nuclear  fission  at  work, 
as  models  of'*®  locomotives  and  factory  equipment 
will  be  operated  by  simulated  atomic  action.  In 
j  the**®  great  10,000-square-foot  “Atomic  Age’’  ex- 
l  hibit  which  typifies  the  application  of  the  latest 
'  scientific***  discoveries  to  the  work-day  world  in 
I  all  fields,  general  theme  of  the  Mid-America  Ex- 
position,*"  will  be  displays  of  the  uses  of  nuclear 
I  fission  in  medicine  and  science;  the  application 
]  of  ***  chemistry  and  physics;  gigantic  models  of 
I  various  atoms  and  actual  piles  of  each  of  the 


materials***  used  in  the  experiments; 
safety  and  lifesaving  equipment;  and 
Geiger  counters  that  will  operate*”" 
from  the  eminations  of  a  wristwatch 
dial. 

Exhibits  will  come  from  California, 
Oak  Ridge,  Canada,***  Washington, 
and  Cleveland  itself  (where  six  com¬ 
panies  had  a  part  in  providing  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  experiments),*"  and 
special  new’  units  are  being  con¬ 
structed  under  the  direction  of  tech¬ 
nical  display  engineers.**" 

“The  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  will  give  aid,  guidance, 
and  cooperation  in  the*"  display,  and 
will  make  available  all  materials  and 
equipment  within  availability  and^”"  security  reg¬ 
ulations,’’  Carroll  Wilson,  general  manager  of  the 
Commission,  stated. 

The  exhibit,""  huge  as  it  will  be,  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  annual  Mid-America  Exposition,  which 
brings  together^"  each  year  in  Cleveland’s  five- 
hailed  Public  Auditorium  the  outstanding  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  industry""  in  the  seven-state  region 
from  the  CJreat  Lakes  to  the  Ohio  River,  which 
serves  two-thirds  of  the  Nation’s  people"”  and 
their  needs. 

Four  major  awards  in  engineering  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mid-America,  upon  selections"*  to  be 
made  by  the  Cleveland  Technical  Societies  Coun¬ 
cil.  Each  will  include  a  scroll  and  gold  medal¬ 
lion,**”  in  the  style  of  the  ancient  trade  fairs  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  the  four  fields  of  com¬ 
petition  are:*"  transportation,  producer  equipment, 
consumer  (household)  equipment,  and  human  rela¬ 
tions. 

Major  electrical,**"  steel,  chemical,  textile,  fur¬ 
nishing,  drug,  cosmetic,  construction,  and  service 
companies  of  the  Nati«>n  are**”  included  among  the 
exhibitors.  (587) 


•  •  • 


OPPORTUNITIES  do  not  come  with  their 
values  stamped  on  them.  A  day  dawns  quite  like 
other  days,  but  in  that  day  a*”  life  faces  us. 
To  face  every  opportunity  of  life  thoughtfully  and 
ask  its  meaning  bravely  is  the"  only  way  to  meet 
supreme  opportunities  when  they  come. — Maltbie 
Babcock  (54) 


The  Miracle  of  Friendship 

(May  O.  C.  A,  MembarMhip  Te$t ) 

I'ME  IDEA  so  common  in  the  works  of  ancient 
writers  is  that  the  soul  of  a  man  is  only  a  frag¬ 
ment*”  of  a  larger  whole.  It  is  more  than  a  dream 
of  youth  that  there  may  be  a  situation  of  the 
heart  without  which"  and  in  comparison  with 
which  all  worldly  success  is  failure.  The  cynic 
may  speak  of  sentiment  or  friendship**  as  obsolete 
and  he  can  find  much  to  justify  his  cynicism.  In¬ 
deed,  if  we  look  at  the  relative**  place  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  ancient  and  modern  literature,  we  might 
say  also  that  friendship  is  rapidly'"*  becoming  ob¬ 
solete. 

Plato  makes  friendship  the  ideal  of  the  state. 
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It  is  true  that  no  one  would  care  to  live  without*** 
friends,  though  he  had  all  other  good  things. 
Friendship  is  necessary  to  life  in  its  largest  sense. 
The  danger  of***  sneering  at  friendship  is  that  it 
may  be  discarded  or  neglected,  not  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  more  spiritual***  affection,  but  to  minister 
to  a  debased  cynical  self-indulgence.  (174) 

A  Challenge  from  Ross 

(JmtUor  O,  C.  A.  Tmi  for  Mmy) 

Hello  Students: 

Now  that  Robert  has  broken  into  print — boy, 
oh,  man,  what  that  lad  thinks  of — by  writing  a  let¬ 
ter^  to  you,  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  telling 
you  how  much  I  expect  to  enjoy  my  new  job  down 
in**  Brazil.  You  see,  I  got  this  position  because 
my  boss  thought  I  was  pretty  good  in  the  work 
I  was  doing.  But**  I  was  no  better  than  you  are 
or  will  become  soon.  He  could  see,  though,  that 
I  was  eager  to  learn  and  wanted  to**  improve  my 
knowledge  and  skill  on  the  job. 

You  will  like  being  in  business.  You  will  learn 
new  things  every  day,  and***  meet  very  charming 
folks  that  help  to  make  life  happy.  Bosses  are  easy 
to  get  along  with,  too.  No  more  shirking***  on  the 
job.  You  are  on  the  last  lap  of  your  course,  I 
guess,  and  you  had  better  finish  “out  front”! 

Roscoe  (138) 

$7,427,193,000  worth  of  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds 
were  bought  during  1946.  Do  you  have  your 
share  of  these  safe  and  sound  securities? 

By  Wits  and  Wags 

A  BACKWOODS  WOMAN,  the  soles  of  whose 
feet  had  been  toughened  by  a  lifetime  going  bare¬ 
foot,  was  standing  in  front  of  her  cabin  fireplace 
one  day  when  her  husband  addressed  her. 

“You’d  better  move  your  foot  a  mite,  maw; 
you’re  standin’  on  a  live  coal.” 

Said  she,  nonchalantly,  “Which  foot,  paw?” 

•  mo 

PROFESSOR:  You  can’t  sleep  in  my  class. 

Student:  If  you  didn’t  talk  so  loud  I  could. 

•  •  • 

CHAMP:  What’s  my  temperature.  Doc? 

Doc:  103. 

Champ:  What’s  the  world’s  record? 

•  •  • 

CHARLEY:  Tell  them  all  you  know,  Andrew; 
it  won’t  take  very  long. 

Andrew:  I’ll  tell  them  all  we  both  know;  it 
won’t  take  any  longer. 

•  •  • 

FOREMAN:  See  here,  buddy,  that  other  fellow 
is  carrying  two  logs  when  you’re  moving  only  one. 
What’s  the  matter  with  you? 

Buddy:  That  fellow’s  too  lazy  to  go  twice. 

•  •  • 

THE  Misses  Gwendolyn  Hammerwood  and 
Sarah  Ketchum,  who  were  getting  to  that  point  in 
years  where  the  question  of  finding  a  man  to  tie  to 
is  getting  serious,  were  discussing  the  matter  rather 
intimately. 

“Now  what  would  you  like  most  in  a  husband,” 
asked  Miss  Gwendol}^,  “brains,  wealth,  or  appear¬ 
ance?” 

“Appearance,”  was  Miss  Sarah’s  sharp  reply, 
“and  the  sooner  the  better.” 


Why  Worry? 

“THE  LEGS  OF  THE 
STORK  are  long — the 
legs  of  the  duck  are  short 
— you  cannot  make  the 
legs  of  the  duck  long, 
neither  can  you*“  make  the 
legs  of  the  stork  short. 
Why  worry?”  .  .  .  Old 
Chinese  Philosopher. 

There  are  a  number  of 
factors  in  proper*®  living 
that  are  highly  impor¬ 
tant.  They  are  skill, 
honesty,  diligence,  sportsmanship,  courage,  self- 
control,  faithfulness,**  loyalty  to  high  ideals,  and 
love  for  play.  These  can  all  be  acquired  by 
training. 

It  is  not  as  easy  to**  train  the  mind  as  it  is  to 
train  the  muscles,  but  it  is  possible  to  develop  a 
normal  mental  life.  Mental’"  activity  that  is  hur¬ 
ried,  driven,  anxious,  depressed,  or  charged  with 
worry,  is  injurious  to  the  body**®  as  well  as  to  the 
mind. 

After  all,  most  of  the  things  we  wor^  about,  like 
the  legs  of  the  stork  and  the  duck***  cannot  be 
helped.  If  they  can  be  helped,  then  we  must  act 
instead  of  worrying  about  them. 

“So,”  as  the  Chinese’"  Philosopher  said  ...  Why 
•worry? — From  about  The  First  (168) 

Too  Well  Is  Best 

AN  OLD  TOOL  MAKER  I  know  always  told 
his  apprentices,  “If  you  make  it  too  strong,  yoi 
may  waste  a  little  time*®  and  material,  but  if  you 
make  it  too  weak,  you  have  wasted  all  your  time 
and  material.” 

If  he  had  been"  a  business  excutive  he  could 
have  said,  “If  you  do  your  job  too  thoroughly 
it  will  take  more  effort  but  you’ll"  get  farther 
faster.  If  you  skimp  your  job  you’re  wasting 
all  your  time  and  will  soon  lose  your  job.” — 
Clement  Comments  (79) 


Winners  of  ECTA  “WWT”  Contest 

First  prize  ($10)  to  Miss  Clara  L.  Mc- 
Intire,  of  the  Katharine  Gibbs  School  of 
Boston. 

Next  ten  prizes  (miniature  edition  of  the 
Gregg  Manual,  autographed  by  Doctor 
Gregg)  to:  Barbara  R.  Crosby,  Orange, 
Mass.,  High  School;  Grace  L.  Eyrich,  Bos¬ 
ton  Clerical  School ;  Mary  Ellen  Hunt, 
Dansville,  New  York,  High  School;  Ger¬ 
trude  A.  Morrissey,  South  Boston  High 
School;  Ellen  A.  Musgrove,  Orange,  Mass., 
High  School;  Phyllis  D.  Reed,  Freeport, 
New  York,  High  School;  Dr.  Teresa  A. 
Regan,  Boston  Teachers  College;  Mrs.  Caro¬ 
line  Shilt,  Bryant  and  Stratton  College,  Buf¬ 
falo;  Mrs.  Frances  Vogeding  Gaynor,  P.  S. 
duPont  High  School,  Wilmington,  Delaware; 
and  Irene  Wholey,  Danbury,  Connecticut, 
High  School. 
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Help  Yourself  to  Happiness 

COURTESY  not  only  vAns  business.  It  brings 
happiness.  It  pays  all  ways/  Courtesy  seems  such 
a  simple  thing!  Yet”  there  are  those  who  must 
think  it  not  worth  while,  for  they  don’t  practice  it. 
They  neglect  the  little  acts  that  make  the  world  a” 
better  place  in  which  to  live.  Strangely  enough, 
they  don’t  seem  to  realize  that  they  are  denying  to 
themselves  certain”  definite  benefits  to  be  gained 
from  the  practice  of  courtesy. 

Courtesy  is  a  mark  of  good  breeding.”  It  com¬ 
mands  respect.  It  is  the  polish  that  welcomes  the 
customer,  cheers  the  fellow  worker,  and  makes  the 
day^”  easier  for  everyone.  Courtesy  is  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  others.  It  is  what  we  all 
want^”  for  ourselves.  To  be  courteous,  therefore, 
is  to  practice  the  Golden  Rule. 

Discourtesy  breeds  scowls  and  grouches,  pro¬ 
motes'”  misunderstandings,  sows  discord.  It  is  one 
of  the  ingredients  of  failure.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  desire'**  to  be  courteous  cultivates  a  cheerful, 
beaming  personality  and  radiates  good  will.  In¬ 
creasing”  one’s  stock  of  courtesy  towards  others 
increases  one’s  own  stock  of  happiness. — The  Pick- 
Up  (196) 

Called  Calvin  Down 

A  FIRE  ALARM  was  sounded  one  night  in  a 
Washington  hotel.  All  the  guests  came  running 
into  the  lobby.  Vice-”President  Coolidge  was 
one  of  these;  but  he  saw  no  sign  of  danger  and 
started  to  return  to  his  room. 

A  fire”  marshal  challenged  him.  “Come  back 
here,”  he  shouted.  “Where  are  you  going?  Who 
do  you  think  you  are?” 

“I  am  the  Vice-President,””  Coolidge  mildly 
replied. 

“Oh,  I’m  sorry,  sir,”  apologized  the  marshal. 
“Go  right  ahead.” 

Coolidge  was  on  the”  stairway  when  the  mar¬ 
shal  had  a  new  thought.  “Say,  what  are  you  the 
vice-president  of?” 

“The  United  States,”  said  Coolidge.*” 

“Why  didn’t  you  say  that?”  bellowed  the  mar¬ 
shal.  “Come  back  here  and  stay  here!  I  thought 
you  were  vice-president  of  the  hotel.”'” — From 
Firefax,  published  by  the  Pyrene  Manufacturing 
Company  (133) 


The  Measure  of  a  Man 

LLOYD  GEORGE  was  addressing  a  meeting  in 
South  Wales  when  the  chairman,  thinking  to  be 
witty  at  the  chancellor’s  expense,”  remarked  to 
the  audience  that  he  was  a  little  disappointed  in 
Lloyd  George’s  appearance. 

“I  had  heard”  so  much  about  Lloyd  George,” 
he  said,  “that  I  naturally  expected  to  meet  a  big 
man  in  every  sense;  but,  as  you  can  see”  for 
yourselves,  he  is  very  small  in  stature.”  Many 
an  orator  would  have  been  grievously  upset  by 
such  an”  unfortunate  beginning  to  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  but  not  so  Lloyd  George. 

“I  am  grieved  to  find,”  he  said,  with  mock 
seriousness,'”  “that  your  chairman  is  disappointed 
in  my  size,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  way  you  have 
of  measuring*”  a  man.  In  North  Wales  we  meas¬ 
ure  a  man  from  his  chin  up,  but  you  evidently 
measure  him  from  his  chin  down!”  —  F/ori*” 
Piper  (142) 


“Short  Vocabulary”  Letters 


A.  E.  KLEIN 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Twelve  of  the  Manual 
Dear  Mr.  English: 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  unable  to  accompany 
you  on  your  trip  to  the  Pacific^  Coast  next  week. 

I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  because  I  know  how 
much  you  counted  on  my  assisting  you”  in  con¬ 
cluding  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  estate  and  the  drawing  up  of  the  mortgage. 

After”  the  conclusion  of  our  telephone  conver¬ 
sation  yesterday,  I  received  the  disturbing  word 
that  one  of”  our  clerks  was  involved  in  a  serious 
automobile  accident.  Inasmuch  as  he  has  been 
connected  with'”  our  law  corporation  for  over 
twenty  years  and  we  never  found  fault  with  his 
work  during  that  time,  I  feel'”  he  is  entitled  to 
our  services.  When  his  wife  asked  me  to  take 
the  case,  therefore,  I  could  scarcely  refuse. 

The'”  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  has  requested 
an  immediate  trial ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
case  will  in'”  all  probability  be  called  up  next 
Tuesday. 

After  a  thorough  investigation,  I  have  come  to 
the'”  conclusion  that  our  clerk  is  innocent.  How¬ 
ever,  the  testimony  of  two  specific  witnesses  is 
highly”®  significant  and  essential  to  a  verdict  in 
our  favor  and  I  shall,  in  all  probability,  be  busy*” 
the  remainder  of  the  week  trying  to  locate  them. 
Consequently,  I  am  sending  my  messenger  over*” 
to  your  Atlantic  Street  office  with  an  affidavit  for 
your  signature. 

Rest  assured  that  all  the  necessar)^*”  papers  con¬ 
cerning  your  property  will  be  in  readiness  before 
your  departure. 

I  am  indeed  sorry*”  that  I  cannot  accompany 
you,  but  I  know  you  understand  that  this  unavoid¬ 
able  litigation  must*”  be  attended  to  first. 

Yours  truly,  (306) 

Gentlemen: 

Dr.  A.  N.  Cole,  the  distinguished  historian,  who 
has  written  so  well  and  so  authoritatively^  on  the 
Constitution  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  has  been 
occupied  for  over  twenty  years  in  studying”  and 
observing  American  institutions  and  social  prac¬ 
tices.  The  results  of  his  studies  and”  observations 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  text  of  his  latest 
work,  entitled  “The  Pattern  of  American*"  Civiliza¬ 
tion.'* 

It  has  received  the  unqualified  approval  of  all 
those  who  have  read  the  manuscript.'”  They  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  its  distinguished  literary 
style  and  historical  accuracy.  One  member’”  of 
the  American  Historical  Society  who  is  respected 
for  his  independence  of  judgment,*”  has  already 
referred  to  it  as  a  ^'glorious  classic.” 

If  you  are  in  a  position  to  consider  “The*”  Pat¬ 
tern  of  American  Civilization"  for  publication,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  forward  it  to  you'”  together  with 
testimonials  of  those  who  have  read  it.  They  are 
qualified  to  judge  its  merits  because  they  are*” 
extensive  readers  of  historical  literature  and  their 
opinions  and  criticisms  are  respected*”  in  literary 
circles. 

I  shall  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  submit  Dr. 
Cole’s  book  to  you*”  for  approval. 

Sincerely  yours,  (246) 
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Dear  Mr.  Sprague: 

It  is  a  lawyer’s  duty  to  assist  his  clients  to  avoid 
unnecessary  litigation?^  Through  negotiations  and 
discussions  out  of  court,  jury  trials  are  avoided 
and  substantial  savings^  effected. 

Although  we  have  received  specific  instructions 
from  the  Universal  IVarehouse  Corporation  to 
Push^  the  suit  against  you,  we  hope  that  an  ex¬ 
change  of  views  between  the  plaintiff  and  you  will 
result  in  a  practical?'’  solution  to  your  disagree¬ 
ment  that  will  render  a  subsequent  jury  trial  un¬ 
necessary.  Consequently?'*’  we  should  like  you,  as 
attorney  for  the  defendant,  the  defendant,  and  the 
officials  of  the  Universal’'”  IP’arehouse  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  meet  in  my  office  at  525  Pacific  Street  punc¬ 
tually  at  9'**  a.m.,  Friday. 

Even  if  you  now  think  a  solution  out  of  court 
to  be  impractical,  obviously  you^**  can  lose  nothing 
by  a  frank  discussion  of  the  issues  involved. 

Yours  truly,  (174) 

Dear  Mr.  Garfield: 

The  next  convention  of  the  American  Society 
of  Bookkeepers  and  Accountants”  is  scheduled  to 
take  place  in  Philadelphia  two  weeks  after  Christ¬ 
mas. 

Our  principle  speaker  will  be  Mr.”  Frank  Rock¬ 
well,  distinguished  for  his  work  with  Congressional 
legislative  committees  on  taxation. 

In  addition,®*  there  will  be  a  special  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  on  corporation  accounting,  a  demonstration 
of  the  latest*®  bookkeeping  machines  by  qualified 
operators,  and  a  variety  of  other  interesting 
events.*"® 

A  testimonial  dinner  will  be  held  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Paul  Martin,  who  has  tendered  his  resigna¬ 
tion’^  as  secretary  of  the  Society  after  twenty-five 
years  of  distinguished  service. 

To  be  sure'”  of  hotel  accommodations,  send  in 
your  reservations  immediately  to  the  Atlantic 
Hotel. 

Yours**®  truly,  (181) 

•  •  • 


LIFE  affords  no  higher  pleasure  than  that  of 
surmounting  difficulties,  passing  from  one  step  of 
success  to*®  another,  forming  new  wishes  and  see¬ 
ing  them  gratified.  He  that  labors  in  any  great 
or  laudable  undertaking”  has  his  fatigues  first 
supported  by  hope  and  afterward  rewarded  by 
joy. — Samuel  Johnson  (59) 


Actual  Business  Letters 


Vacation  Planning 

Mr.  Ralph  S.  Sullivan,  274  Kensington  Avenue,  I 
Newark  4,  New  Jersey.  Dear  Mr.*®  Sullivan: 

Before  you  arrange  your  vacation  this  year  it  I 
will  be  to  your  advantage  to  discuss  the  matter  > 
with”  a  member  of  our  organization.  There  is  j 
no  charge  for  our  services.  > 

It  will  be  more  necessary  this”  coming  season 
than  ever  before  to  get  your  reservations  made  far 
ahead  at  a  vacation  resort*®  offering  just  what 
you  want — in  attractions  and  in  price.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  five  billion  dollars  will  be'”  spent 
on  vacationing  in  1947,  which  means  that  facilities  ' 
will  be  at  a  premium.**®  I 

The  thing  for  the  wise  vacationist  to  do  is  to 
have  reservations  made  as  far  as  possible  in  ad¬ 
vance.*”  Find  out  early  just  when  you  can  take 
your  vacation;  and  then  start  to  make  your  plans 
as  soon  as  you  know  the  date.**®  Do  not  wait,  or 
the  very  places  you  want  will  be  booked  full. 

1947  will  not  be  an*”  ordinary  year.  Everybody 
will  be  going  on  a  vacation.  . 

VVe  offer  a  complete  service,  without*”  cost,  in  j 
arranging  vacation  trips  and  cruises  as  th^  be¬ 
come  available.  Many  places  will  advertise,**®  but 
it  will  be  hard  for  you  to  find  out  much  from  that 
about  how  they  will  be  run.  And  it  has  been  our 
experience*”  that  many  of  the  most  desirable  places 
advertise  little,  or  not  at  all. 

You  will  need  dependable*”  advice  on  ail  such 
matters.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  visit  our  vacation 
exhibit  and  consult  one  of*”  our  well-informed  » 

advisers.  VVe  think  we  have  here  exactly  what  [ 

you  are  looking  for.  VVe  are  the  authorized  I 
agents*”  for  hundreds  of  places  where  the  prices 
range  from  the  lowest  all  the  way  up  the  scale. 

VV^e  know’  all  about  these**®  places — much  more 
than  the  limited  information  any  folder  or  a  letter 
could  possibly  convey  to*”  you — so  come  in  and  let 
us  show  you  the  good  places  to  go.  VVe  can  give 
you  complete  information  about  prices,*”  food,  sur-  ) 
rounding,  activities,  and  how  to  get  there,  and  | 

the  fare.  Come  to  our  vacation  exhibit  at  20*”  \ 

Maple  Street  in  this  city.  Admission  is  free  and 
it  is  open  from  10  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  on*”  weekdays, 
and  1  to  5  p.m.  on  Saturdays. 


Yours  truly,  (411) 


Announcement  for 


teachers 

researchers 

authors 


The  Index  to  Profes¬ 
sional  writing  in  the 
field  of  business  educa- 
tien  in  1946  is  now 
available. 


Business  Education  World 
270  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  16,  New  York 

Please  forward  me  at  once . copies  of  the  1946  BUSINESS 

EDUCATION  INDEX  at  $1  each.  I  enclose  a  check  Q  or 
money  order  Q  for  $ . 

Name  . 

Address  . 
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To  request  more  information,  you  may  wish  to  use  the  check-coupon  on  page  558 
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i^USH-FYBpGLAS^-FR^^ 

Educators  and  students  are  among  the  most  enthusiastic  users  of  the 
Rush-EybRglass-Eraser. 

Dr.  O.  Richard  Wessels,  Head  of  Department  of  Business  Education  of 
a  prominent  university  (name  on  request)  says: 

"Typewriting  students  using  the  Rush-Eraser  in  their  classroom  work 
get  noticeably  better  erasures  than  do  students  who  use  ordinary  erasers. 
Another  point,  made  by  the  typewriting  teachers,  is  that  with  the  FybRgla.ss 
there  are  no  crumbs  to  Gum  Up  the  mechanism  of  the  typewriter. 

"We  are  encouraging  the  use  of  this  eraser  by  both  students  and  secre¬ 
taries.” 

User-satisfaction  of  the  Rush-Eraser  is  guaranteed,  or  we  will  refund 
the  purchase  price.  And  the  handsome  plastic  holder  (Propels  .  .  .  Repels) 
is  guaranteed  for-ever! 

RUSH-ERASER  50c 
REFILLS  (Pkg.  of  2)  25c 

^  See  your  stationer  first.  If  he  cannot  supply 
vou,  send  us  his  name  with  your  order. 

Reloads  with  FybRglass  Refills  THE  ERASER  CO.,  INC. 

In  15  seconds!  Syracuse  2,  N.  Y. 


Charting  Labor  Costs 

(Continued  from  page  S2S) 

record  for  each  pay  period.  At  the  end  of 
each  pay  period  a  check  is  authorized  in  the 
voucher  register  requiring  the  following  entry: 

Dr.  Pay  Roll  10,000 

Cr.  Vouchers  Payable  10,000 

2.  From  the  time  forms,  direct  and  indirect 
labor  costs  are  recorded  daily  and  accumula¬ 
tively  in  the  labor  cost  summary.  The  labor 
cost  summary  provides  debit  columns  for  the 
Goods  in  Process  account (  Direct  Labor)  and 
the  Factory  Overhead  Expense  account  (In¬ 
direct  Labor)  and  a  credit  column  for  the 
Pay  Roll  account.  At  the  end  of  each  month 
the  labor  cost  summary  is  totaled  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  journal  entry  is  required: 

Dr.  Goods  in  Process  8,500 

Dr.  Factory  Overhead  Exp.  1,500 

Cr.  Pay  Roll  10,000 

3.  The  time  forms  are  used  for  daily  en¬ 
tries  in  the  job  cost  sheets  and  the  factory 
overhead  expense  sheets.  The  job  cost  sheets 
are  charged  with  all  direct  labor  costs  and  the 
factory  overhead  expense  sheets  are  charged 
with  all  indirect  labor  costs.  At  the  end  of 
the  accounting  period  the  job  cost  sheets  and 
the  factory  overhead  expense  sheets  should  co¬ 
incide  with  their  respective  controls  in  the 
general  ledger  for  labor  costs.  The  job  cost 
sheets  collectively  form  a  subsidiary  ledger 
for  the  Goods  in  Process  account,  and  the  fac¬ 
tory  overhead  expense  sheets  form  a  subsidiary 
record  for  the  Factory  Overhead  Expense 
account. 

Do  Thou  Likewise! 

(Continued  from  page  527) 

believed  that,  as  our  guidance  program  was 
experimental,  we  should  allow  each  organiza¬ 
tion  its  free  and  independent  choice  as  to  how 
the  two  weeks  were  to  be  spent. 

One  or  two  procedures  were  found  to  be 
most  universally  followed.  In  almost  every 
case  the  employee  went  through  the  usual  new 
applicant’s  procedure.  He  was  interviewed, 
he  filled  out  an  application  blank,  and  then 
he  spent  a  half  day  in  each  department. 

On  the  final  day  of  the  four-week  program 
the  workshop  group  held  a  luncheon  in  one 


of  Loh  Angeles’  leading  hotels.  Reprcseiita-  I 
lives  of  businesses  that  had  co-operated  on  the  • 
program  were  guests.  The  President  of  the  j 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Superintendent  of  i 
Schools  also  were  in  attendance.  A  fine  clos¬ 
ing  meeting  was  the  result. 

Evaluating  our  experiment  brought  unani-  ! 
mity  in  the  opinion  that  three  general  values  I 
of  great  importance  accrued:  first,  there  was  ^ 
developed  a  better  understanding  between  i 
business  and  education ;  second,  there  was  cre¬ 
ated  a  feeling  of  mutual  respect  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  problems  of  the  other;  and  third, 
the  program  would  become  a  greatly  enlarged 
project  each  summer  for  years  to  come. 


Business  Education  in  Oklahoma 

(Continued  from  page  528) 

Business  law,  currently  offered  in  the  tenth  s 
and  eleventh  grades  in  91  per  cent  of  the  ; 
schools,  should  be  taught  in  the  twelfth  grade-  , 
Business  spelling,  increasing  in  popularity, 
should  receive  more  attention  in  either  typing,  ' 
shorthand,  and  business  English  or  a  separate 
ane-semester  course.  j 

Subjects  scheduled  for  increased  future  em¬ 
phasis  were  general  business,  business  English, 
business  spelling,  and  consumer  economics. 

Teaching  Personnel  •  Vital  statistics  ) 
about :  i 

Subjects  Taught.  Of  high  school  business  i 
teachers  in  Oklahoma,  31  per  cent  taught  a  j 
combination  of  typing,  shorthand,  and  book¬ 
keeping  .  .  .  another  25  per  cent  taught  typing  * 
and  shorthand,  but  not  bookkeeping  ...  16  , 
per  cent  taught  typing  and  bookkeeping,  but 
not  shorthand;  and  18  per  cent  taught  only  > 
typing.  Thus,  typing  was  the  “common  de¬ 
nominator’’  :  it  was  taught  by  90  per  cent. 

Personal.  Of  these  teachers,  83  per  cent 
were  women  .  .  .  their  average  age  was  thirty-  ! 
three  years.  ■ 

Experience.  Average  length  of  teaching  ex-  ' 
perience  was  10.2  years  ...  92  per  cent  had 
had  business  experience — men,  an  average  of 
32  months;  women,  an  average  of  24  months. 

Credentials.  Only  8  per  cent  of  Oklahoma  j 
business  teachers  had  had  no  collegiate  credit 
in  practice  teaching,  and  only  15  per  cent  had  ^ 
had  no  accredited  work  in  teaching  methods. 

Professionalism.  Of  the  teachers  in  the  53 
high  schools,  70  per  cent  belongs  to  some  or¬ 
ganization  of  business  teachers. 
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Transcription  Speed  Practice 


Dear  Mr.  Warner: 

If  you  ever  find  yourself  in  a  transportation 
dilemina  we  have  a  service  that  will”  get  your 
personnel  to  any  city,  large  or  small,  even  though 
it  may  not  be  on  a  regularly  scheduled”  airway. 

We  maintain  a  fleet  of  twin-engine  airplanes  as 
completely  equipped  as  the  major  air  lines,  with 
the  added”  advantage  of  our  ability  to  operate 
from  very  small  fields. 

Our  company  is  no  fly-by-night”  organization; 
we  have  been  in  business  for  over  fifteen  years 
and  have  a  reputation  for  safety  and‘”  reliance. 
Our  pilots  and  co-pilots  are  top-notch  flying  men 
with  many  years  of  experience  behind  them.“® 

Many  large  organizations  use  our  service  regu¬ 
larly — some  even  charter  several  planes  at  a  time’” 
so  as  to  get  their  entire  staffs  to  some  distant  point 
in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

Should  your  organization’*®  desire  our  type  of 
service,  we  would  be  very  happy  to  arrange  a  trial 
trip.  Phone  or  write  us  for  any’*®  further  informa¬ 
tion  on  our  service  and  rates. 

Cordially  yours,  (192) 


Dear  Mr.  Adams: 

Whether  you  are  bound  to  Washington  or  to 
the  Coast,  to  London,  or  to  any  of  the”  seventy-one 
cities  served  by  Republican’s  International  network, 
you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  there  is  a*®  brand 
new  Republican  Airlines  office  right  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  district. 

Our  new  office — in  the  lobby  of  the**  Equitable 
Building  at  120  Broad  Street — is  open  daily,  ex¬ 
cept  Sundays,  from  9  to  5.  From  there  a”  flfteen- 
minute  subway  or  a  short  taxicab  ride  whisks 
you  to  the  Airlines  Terminal  Building,  where  you 
get’®*  limousine  service  to  the  airport 

No  doubt  there  will  be  many  a  moment  when 
you  will  appreciate  this  new  downtown”®  Repub¬ 
lican  Airlines  ticket  oflice;  for  instance,  when  you 
want  to  attend  an  out-of-town  conference  and’*® 
need  tickets  quickly.  You  can  save  much  fuss  and 
fume  by  picking  up  your  tickets  right  around  the 
corner.  When  telephoning’**  for  domestic  reserva¬ 
tions,  please  call  Main  6-5432;  for  international 
reservations,’*®  call  Regent  4-2662. 

Yours  truly,  (188) 


When  the  Buds  Are  Budding... 


.  .  .  and  the  birds  and  bees  are  calling  you 
into  the  warm  sunshine,  your  thoughts  are  prob¬ 
ably  far  from  next  semester — you’re  too  busy 
winding  up  the  details  of  the  semester  now 
drawing  to  a  close. 

This  moment,  therefore,  is  probably  far  from 
the  proper  psychological  one  to  ask  you  to  send 
in  your  renewal  of  your  Business  Education 
World  subscription.  But  imagine  the  psycho¬ 
logically  unhappy  frame  of  mind  you  will  be 
in  next  fall  if  the  Business  Education  World 
isn’t  on  hand  to  give  you  a  friendly  welcome  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  semester.  And  think, 
too,  of  how  much  unhappier  you  will  be  if  you 


find  that  the  delay  in  sending  your  renewal 
kills  your  chances  of  getting  the  September 
issue. 

Plan  your  future  now.  Shut  your  ears  to  the 
late  spring  noises  and  forget  the  fragrance  of 
the  flowers  long  enough  to  write  out  a  check 
and  fill  in  the  coupon  below.  Then  next  fall  you 
will  be  in  a  psychologically  happy  frame  of  mind 
— the  September  B.E.W.  will  greet  you  in  the 
early  days  of  the  new  fall  term,  and  you  can  be 
sure  of  receiving  each  and  every  issue  of  the 
B.E.W.  for  the  next  school  year. 

P.S.  If  you  send  $3,  you  won’t  have  to  be 
routed  from  your  daydreams  next  spring! 


The  Business  Education  World 
270  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  the  Business  Education  World  for 
□  2  years  at  $3  I  year  at  $2  □ 
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Address  . 
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If  this  is  a  renewal,  check  here  □ 
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ON  THE 


LOOKOUT 


A.  A.  BOWLE 

Form-fitting,  translucent  plastic  cuffs  are 
the  new  in  this  line.  Anglers  Products 
Company  offer  these  Cuff-ettes  in  nine  different 
colored  cloth  bindings.  The  cuffs  may  be  cleaned 
with  damp  cloth  or  rinsed  in  soap  and  water. 
They  are  fastened  with  sturdy  clasps  and  keep 
the  cuffs  of  your  blouses  clean. 


CA  A  new  idea  in  clipboards  is  known  as  the 
Ray-Rite  illuminated  clipboard.  The 
maker  says  the  product  is  valuable  wherever 
light  is  needed  quickly  for  writing  or  checking. 
Ray-Rite  is  powered  by  two  standard  flashlight 
batteries,  with  the  light  bulb  set  in  a  reflector 
built  into  a  strong  spring  clip.  The  entire 
unit  is  constructed  of  metal  and  mounted  on  a 
Masonite  backboard.  These  boards  are  avail¬ 
able  in  two  sizes,  7  by  12  inches  or  9  by  14 
inches.  You  flick  a  switch  for  an  instant  light 
upon  the  work  you  are  doing. 


Ct  There’s  a  new  type  desk  tray,  the  Roll- 
A-Trays,  manufactured  of  Masonite 


tempered  Presdwood.  The  product  has  a  roll 
top  and,  according  to  the  manufacturers,  opens 


and  closes  with  slight  pressure  of  the  finger. 
It  is  finished  in  grained  walnut,  bleached  ma¬ 
hogany,  or  metallic  gray.  For  the  executive, 
there  are  two  compartments;  the  secretary  type 
has  three  compartments  for  stationery  and  two 
for  envelopes.  The  dimensions  are  10  inches 
wide,  7  inches  high,  and  18  inches  deep. 


A  new  machine  manufactured  by  Auto- 
pen  Co.  is  on  the  market.  Autopen, 
as  it  is  called,  rewrites  a  person’s  signature  or 
any  other  writing  automatically  as  many  times 
as  desired.  As  you  sign  your  name,  it  is  re¬ 
corded  into  the  machine  by  pens  that  transfer 
to  a  moving  tape  a  pattern  in  the  form  of 
two  wavy  lines.  The  pattern  is  cut  and  processed 
and  .reinserted  in  the  machine.  The  writing 
arms  are  actuated  by  these  wavy  lines  and  re¬ 
produce  the  original  signature.  The  plastic 
master  can  be  removed  and  another  put  in  its 
place  in  a  few  minutes.  The  machine  is  operated 
by  pedal,  thus  freeing  both  hands  for  quick 
and  easy  feeding. 


53  A  new  rubber  cement  dispenser  is  a  re¬ 
cent  addition  to  the  line  of  the  Louis 
Melind  Company.  A  molded-in  gasket  in  the 
self-sealing  rubber  cap  is  a  feature  of  the  item. 
The  company  claims  that  the  brush  is  made  of 
the  finest  bristle  obtainable.  Simplicity  of  use  is 
the  keynote  of  the  entire  unit. 


I'he  V'ornadofan,  an  air  circulator,  was 
recently  introduced  by  O.  A.  Sutton 
Corp.  By  using  injector  cones,  which  have  the 
appearance  of  a  cowling  about  the  fan,  a  blade 
of  unusual  design  can  be  employed.  The  man¬ 
ufacturers  claim  that  this  blade  has  greater 
scoop  than  have  blades  of  conventional  design; 
and  that  having  its  action  co-ordinated  with 
the  injector  cones  results  in  the  production  of 
a  power  vortex  of  air.  And  it  won’t  be  long 
before  summer  is  here! 


A..  A.  Bowie  May,  1947 
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Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further  in¬ 
formation  about  the  products  circled  below: 

49,  50,  51,  52,  53,  54 

Name  . 

Address  . 


I  would  also  like  to  know  more  about: 

□  Burroughs’  business  machines . (front  cover) 

D  A.  B.  Dick’s  Mimeograph  machine . (page  i) 

□  Gregg’s  Retailing,  Second  Edition . (page  ii) 

□  The  Adjustable  Typing  Desk . Dage  500) 

□  Esterbrook’s  shorthand  pens . (page  499) 

□  1946  Business  Education  Index . (page  554) 

II]  Rush-FybRglass-Eraser  . (page  555) 

□  Gregg’s  Practical  Bookkeef'ing . (hack  cover) 

□  Remington  Rand’s  practice  filing  spts . (back  rover) 
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